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It is still impossible to review the mass of literature about the so- 
called World War and to attain any degree of critical acumen con- 
Thi cerning it. As I leaf through the mass of cards and notes before me 
| this morning, swinging from propaganda to bitter denunciation and 
back again to the implied jingoism of Journey’s End, one fact stands 
out forcibly, that war is a glory in the blood, an inciter to great 
poetry and prose, that its romance survives the stink of carrion and 
the coagulating blood of entire armies. To survey the literature of 
war is to despair of peace conferences. Every child within blocks 
of our home calls the beautiful new church on Fifth Avenue “The 
Soldier’s Church” because a famous New York regiment marches 





and there to say its prayers. Sometimes I wonder whether Laurence 
)N Stallings has forgotten that he once wrote a great denunciation of 

war called Plumes; but I am reminded of it and the ironic ending 
nglish every day, as my young son and daughter march past the door with 
School drum and sword. The best way to discover that, although written 
— in all sincerity as peace propaganda, What Price Glory? and All 


Quiet on the Western Front become a glorification of the thing they 


—— decry, is to sit in a motion-picture audience while they are flashed 

across the screen. Watch the faces of the spectators! Are those the 
sity faces of pacifists dreaming of eternal friendship among the nations? 
C. Poley 3ut what has this to do with literature? Nothing and everything! 
i War is the very stuff of epics; of lyrics and of elegies. It celebrates 
— hatred and passion, friendship and loyalty. The emotions of an en- 
— tire lifetime can be crowded into one-half hour of modern warfare. 
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The brutal economic necessities of nation fighting nation are for- 
gotten in the blowing trumpets of Rupert Brooks or the magnifi- 
cently organized prose of Edmund Blunden. Pick up Armageddon, 
a recent anthology of war literature edited by Eugene Lohrke. 
Study for yourself the vigor of the various styles employed to de- 
scribe suffering and the rough comedy of soldiers, and compare it 
with most other modern prose. 

The mass of political and historical revelations which have now 
been published, the apologies and the hatreds and the secrets re- 
vealed by the generals and the potentates, these will be relegated to 
the study-rooms of museums and universities. It is the battle cries 
of the pawns and the sufferers that will survive. The generals and 
the kings will whitewash themselves and leave it to the future to 
muddle through for facts. The facts of a great book like Gallipoll, 
or The Case of Sergeant Grischa, or Through the Wheat, or The 
Spanish Farm Trilogy, cannot be denied. 

First, there was the propaganda that flooded America, and every 
other nation in the world—but more especially America before we 
entered the war. Some of it was well done; much of it was silly! 
But we devoured it. The humor was the best; but for one Bruce 
Bairnsfather we had a dozen Coningsby Dawsons. If you wish a 
really unpleasant morning some day reread Carry-On or Glory of 
the Trenches or Living Bayonets! 1 wonder if Mr. Dawson, who 
occasionally writes pretty good novels, ever wakes up in the night 
screaming with a memory of those outrageous performances. Ma- 
jor Ian Hay Beith’s The First Hundred Thousand was more palata- 
ble. Even Masefield, in a later introduction, apologizes for what he 
considered propagandist writing in Gallipoli and The Old Front 
Line ; but dignity and truth shine through his pages, and whatever 
their purpose may have been they have the accent of the great de- 
scribing great events. 

This type of book has not ceased. But in many cases the diaries 
of fighters—and Mr. Dawson was that—suffer only from the fact 
that they are written by men who cannot write, or who have found 
unfortunate ghost-writers. The Peets, the Empeys, the Yorkes are 
no less sincere than the Blundens, the Graveses, T. E. Lawrence, or 
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Hervey Allen. Of this type of book, I have my favorites. The great 
pages of The Seven Pillars of Wisdom, in its cut version called Re- 
volt in the Desert, can scarcely fail to live as literature. Even in 
Lowell Thomas’s journalistic Lawrence in Arabia the flavor of that 
strange genius unaccountably persists. 

In any discussion of Lawrence, one cannot forget Robert Graves’s 
life of him, nor indeed Robert Graves himself, who emerges as one 
of the most sensitive and interesting of the war’s literary personali- 
ties. Good-Bye to All That seems to me to belong with Blunden’s 
Undertones of War. It is the latter book that seems to me to contain 
the more beautiful prose; the former, however, has greater move- 
ment. Blunden, like Edward Thompson in the exquisite These 
Men Thy Friends and In Araby Orion, has attained a most admir- 
able poise. 

Here I should like to quote several passages, which illustrate the 
uses of war to the orchestration of beautiful prose. A paragraph 
from The Seven Pillars of Wisdom: 

Next morning I was up early and out among Feisal’s troops toward the side 
of Kheif, by myself, trying to feel the pulse of their opinions in a moment, by 
such tricks as those played upon their chiefs the night before. Time was of the 
essence of my effort, for it was necessary to gain in ten days the impressions which 
would ordinarily have been the fruit of weeks of observing in my crab-fashion, 
that sideways-slipping affair of the senses. Normally I would go along all day, 
with the sounds immediate, but blind to every detail, only generally aware that 


there were things red, 


had to be 


or things gray, or clear things about me. To-day my eyes 
switched straight to my brain, that I might note a thing or two the 
more clearly by contrast with the former mistiness. Such things were nearly al- 
ways shapes: rocks and trees, or men’s bodies in repose or movement: not small 


things like flowers, nor qualities like colour. 


From Edward Thompson’s Jn Araby Orion: 
The stealthy flowing forward in night had ended, and in a bleak morning, not 
yet fissured with grey, the Brentfords took up their position of attack. At 4a.m., 
when a white eyelid opened in a low gap of hills, the attack was launched. The 
racket of the guns as yet neither helped nor hindered. Presently, out of the grey 
emerged the features of the world. The oleanders of the Wadi Shunet Nimrin 
became a watchful blackness, such a covert as might conceal the conscious 
stream’s presiding divinity; they changed to sullen red, to laughing crimson. 
The Brentfords saw they were still in an avenue of thorns and gleaming appled 


poison-bush; and about them, and above them, hung the immeasurable heights 
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they were to storm, a conglomerate of fanged and shelving stone. Throughout 
that day they raged, as might have raged some valiant child of men, confronted 


by a foe out of legend, who was cloaked with invisibility and with armour from 
celestial smithies. 

From Edmund Blunden’s Undertones of War: 

By some curious inward concentration on the matter of finding the way, I 
had not much noticed the dance of high explosives now almost around us. At 
this minute, a man, or a ghost, went by, and I tried to follow his course down 
the next slope and along a desperate valley; then I said to Johnson: “The front 
line must be ahead here still; come on.” We were now in the dark, and before 
we realized it, inside a barrage; never had shells seemed so torrentially swift, so 
murderous; they seemed to swoop over one’s shoulder. We ran, we tore our 
selves out of the clay to run, and lived. The shells at last skidded and spattered 
behind us, and now where were we? We went on. 

In Thomas Boyd’s Through the Wheat and Hervey Allen’s 
Toward the Flame we find the same beauty of prose, and a greater 
fire and passion. In some ways these two Americans have captured 
the movement of war, without that sense of inevitability that is be- 
hind the work of the Englishmen. 

Going back again, there were the early poems and the late. They 
varied from “In Flanders Fields,” through Brooke and Joyce Kil- 
mer to “Good Friday,” “The Blindman,” Siegfried Sassoon, Davies, 
Blunden, and a host of others. I find it much more difficult to eval- 
uate these. In my opinion, the war has not yet produced its really 





great poetry. 

There were also, then, the war correspondents, Gibbon and Gibbs 
and Broun, and women like Mrs. Fisher and Mrs. Rinehart, whose 
wisdom did not run away with their sentiment. There were two love- 
ly books, A Hill-top on-the Marne and Mrs. Huard’s My Home on 
the Field of Honour. Of all the war correspondents I think Sir 
Philip Gibbs best deserves study. 

This leads us to the war novels, and they are legion. There were 


books philosophical, like Mr. Britling Sees It Through, and in a 
lesser sense The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, and in still a ( 
lesser sense those of the aforementioned Mr. Gibbs, and Soundings r 
by his brother Hamilton. There were romances like Mrs. Rine- : 


hart’s The Amazing Interlude and Rebecca West’s ironical Return 
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of the Soldier. There was the early humor of Dere Mabel and the 
later robust mixture of horse-play and realism that made Leonard 
Nason famous. There are Thomason’s fine and understanding prose 
and Larry Barretto’s The Conqueror Passes and Horses in the Sky. 
From all countries recently there have been these novels, many of 
them good, some of them more than that. 

Of these novels, there are at least two types: the novel per se and 
the novelized diary. Of the latter type, the most impressive have 
been from middle Europe: The Case of Sergeant Grischa and All 
Quiet on the Western Front. An English counterpart is Richard 
Aldington’s Death of a Hero; the war novels of Ford Madox Ford 
and of Mottram; some of the books I have already mentioned, 
notably Through the Wheat, Overshadowed; those two rowdy 
books, War Birds and Wine, Women and War; Wharton’s Squad; 
and others. To these must be added such books as War Nurse and 
Mary Lee’s fine performance, /t’s a Great War. 

It is curious that more war books have not been translated from 
the French. Barbusse, certainly, and in a sense Rolland; but no 
single book has caught public imagination since the early days when 
Barbusse let loose in Under Fire his terrifying indictments on a 
world horrified and torn between admiration of power and an accu- 
sation of disloyalty to a cause, a cause since covered with mire and 
entirely obscured. 

Also from Middle Europe are two books of ironic and robust 
humor. Of these, Te Good Soldier, Schweik by Jaroslav Hasek is a 
masterpiece that will live long after some of the realistic fiction has 
perished. Baron Fritz by Karl Federn occupies a unique place in its 
portrayal of a titled German army officer and his gay attitude 
toward the wars. 

In the novel class, novel as distinct from diary, are a host of titles. 
Two of the worst books by two of our best American writers, and 
two of their most popular, must be reckoned with here: One of 
Ours by Willa Cather and A Son at the Front by Edith Wharton. 
They were immensely popular but both marred by what was, to 
many, an unforgivable sentimentality. In this class, also, was Dusty 
Answer. But, of all the women writers on war, the one woman who 
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stands head and shoulders above the rest, is Ida A. R. Wylie. I 
think we tend to forget her Toward Morning and some of her really 
great short stories. With this multitude of books in mind, my per- 
sonal prejudice favors Hemingway’s A Farewell to Arms. Here 
there is a welding of emotions, a fine organization of passion and 
restraint, that commands respect on many counts. Mr. Hemingway 
is so completely of the war generation that it is hard to realize he 
could achieve such detachment, such clarity, and such vision. He is 
writing of the effect of war on life, and yet, when he writes of war 
itself, his firm grasp of prose and of his story do not weaken. 

Of the war plays, from the early melodramas, The Better ’Ole, to 
What Price Glory? and Journey’s End, there were many, and they 
were varied. One almost forgets Barrie’s unforgettable Te Old 
Lady Shows her Medals ; one recalls with gratitude that The Hero 
was excellent; and, in the English language, at least, I do not be- 
lieve that What Price Glory? has been equaled. Journey’s End isa 
story of friendship, of jealousy, and of heroism under the pressure 
of war. It is sweet, and it is technically beautiful. It has not the 
rush, and the hurly-burly and the sting of war. I do not mean to 
belittle what is in many ways a great play; but it seemed to me, as I 
watched it, that it might have been written about a college football 
game, where a lost goal and not death was at stake. To protect my- 
self, I might add that, with a collaborator, I was responsible for one 
of the most sentimental and thoroughly disgraceful of all the war 
plays. It failed miserably, which was all it deserved and more. It 
never really deserved a production! 

I am now led back to my opening paragraph. Of all the war 
books, the three that stand out in my mind as the most genuinely 
powerful in their effect (with a possible fourth in All Quiet on the 
Western Front) are three which from a literary point of view are 
open to the charge of propaganda. They were written during or 
close after the fact. They were filled with an impassioned hatred 
of war, which I believe most people shared, even though they did 
not admit it. They were not susceptible to the motion-picture ver- 
sion any more than was Plumes. They are Barbusse’s Under Fire, 
Dos Passos’ Three Soldiers and E. E. Cummings’ The Enormous 
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Room; something of the same spirit can be found in a quieter later 
book, All Our Yesterdays by H. M. Tomlinson. Here, much of the 
humor and the nobility of war is suppressed. It is shown in its ef- 
fect on the neurotic, perhaps, but on the whole hideous, silliness of 
its disproportion; and why should the dictates of art or humanity 
or fairness or anything else prohibit the artist from that same dis- 
proportion in emphasizing the effect he wishes to make? It is only 
by the special case that the intense vileness of such a thing as the 
late war can be shown. The human spirit may be very beautiful in 
the midst of vileness. It may triumph over the stupidity of crowns 
and soldier bars. It may produce a King Alfred of Belgium or a 
tempered hero like Foch. Yet the ugliness of the whole fact remains. 
If I say to you that Through the Wheat is a better picture of war 
than Three Soldiers and Toward the Flame, I am yet certain that 
the impassioned one-sidedness of Three Soldiers will carry it down 
the ages where no amount of balance will survive. I may also hasten 
to add that, since Three Soldiers was the first book for whose publi- 
cation I was responsible, I may be accused of prejudice. Be that as 
it may, it was published at a time when no publisher dared issue a 
war book, and when it had been seen and rejected by a score or more 
of New York publishing houses. Moreover, in abeyance to the more 
rigorous censorship of that day, its language was devitalized, and 
certain episodes deleted. At this date, and not having seen the origi- 
nal manuscript for years, I cannot say whether its force was muti- 
lated or not. To me, it will always stand as one of the great reading 
experiences of my life. Need I add that Mr. Coningsby Dawson’s 
review of this work in the New York Times is worth rereading? 
One could spend a lifetime reading and studying this rapidly 
growing mass of material on the war. Future students for degrees 
will dig among the musty tomes and files to discover its truths and 
its merits. But the passionate outburst of rage that was Barbusse, 
and the cold irony of Remarque, the steely fury of Dos Passos, and 
the voluptuous disgust of E. E. Cummings cannot be denied. Reali- 
ty speaks from every paragraph! 









































LITERARY ESCALATORS 
LITERATURE FOR EVERYBODY 
CARRIE BELLE PARKS 



































How shall recreational reading be handled in our schools? Our 
chief aim, for other than English majors, should be one-eighth liter- 
ary knowledge and seven-eighths the improvement of habitual read- 
ing for entertainment. 

For the larger aim of forming the recreational reading habit, there 
should be vo requirement as to quantity or book reports. The habit 
should grow through gradually increasing interest that produces a 
genuine urge. If our aim is literary enjoyment to lead students to 
further literary enjoyment, we must provide wisely the first happy 
contacts with enjoyable literature, according to the students’ pres- 
ent capacity. We readily agree that a student can’t jump from Gene 
Stratton Porter to Thackeray, and we have long recognized the need 
of intermediate steps, but have too often failed to provide painl 
uplift for the avid readers of low-brow literature. 

Why not use an escalator? 

It is the first unaccustomed rise that is the hardest, and it is these 
escalators which must be advertised, labeled, manned by attractive 
guides. We start, of course, on the ground floor. Then bui 
escalator, showing different levels. Construct this with the 
improving the opportunity to talk over literary standards. Note 


that this is experimental in spirit, flexible as to levels: an escalator 
is a moving stairway; literary judgments vary; magazines evolve; 
writers grow and stagnate. Here is an escalater made with classes in 


English 1 and therefore suggestive only, not finished work. 

In a quick survey of 477 students entering a teachers’ college, 
students were asked to list books they possessed and books they 
read last summer. “Literary level” includes anything as good as 
Graustark or M. R. Rinehart. “Low reading level’? means nothing 
better than Wright, Curwood, Bailey, Dell, Lutz. Percentages are 
approximate: i.e., decimal fractions are eliminated. Results of the 
survey are as follows: 86 per cent own one or more books on a lit- | 
erary level; 85 per cent read one or more books on a literary level; 
26 
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o-23 books are owned, median between 6 and 7; o—27 books were 
read, median 4; 8 per cent have a high habitual reading level; 42 
per cent read a mixture of high and low; 22 per cent read only one 
book on a literary level; 30 per cent have a low habitual reading 
level. 

The student should be encouraged to face his own situation re- 
alistically without defense. He should find his own habitual level 
and be stimulated to proceed. If he is reading on a mixed level, he 
may stay on his best level until comfortable with that reading, then 
take one step up. Historical novels, mystery stories, and best ju- 
veniles are good intermediate steps. The teacher should give con- 
stant co-operation and much individual suggestion. Here are one 
or two lists for teachers and students to refer to. 

In building literary standards, a necessary first step may be the 
destruction of old favorites and the removal of débris. Such ridicule 
as Ward’s parody of Curwood’s Alaskan should be contrasted with 
the good writing of Stewart Edward White. McEvoy’s Show Girl, 
with its vivid showing-up of the absurdities of greeting cards, helps 
the student to become critical of poetry. The use of alluring se- 
quences of easy gradation, especially in poetry, will be helpful. 
Non-fiction can best be introduced by reading samples, such as: 
the reference to Judy Abbott’s college reading in Becker’s Adven- 
tures in Reading; the discussion of sentimentality in Hubbell’s 
Enjoyment of Literature; extracts from Dr. Collins’s “Childish 
Americans” in Thomas and Morgan’s Essays in Liberal Thought. 

The great aid of humor should season all procedures, and personal 
enthusiasms should run rampant. Here if anywhere is a legitimate 
chance for the use of crowd psychology. Let the escalator become 
a game while it is a novelty. Fill the surroundings with all the in- 
centives possible. If English teachers exhibited as constantly and 
skilfully as bookshops and librarians, they might be as successful 
salesmen. Literary clubs among students should give publicity to 
their activities. When the environment and stimuli have done their 
work, even if the novelty wears off and the high enthusiasm dies, 
reading as actual recreation will have attained a popular place in 
the average student’s regard. With the poorer students the most we 
can hope for may be respectable light reading, but with better stu- 
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dents we can approach the atmosphere dreamed of by the artist 
teacher—which Mr. Frost so happily phrased last year—a cavalier 
spirit toward literature. 


INJURIOUS TO 
LITERARY TASTE 
T. Bailey 
J. D. Curwood 
Z. Grey 
H. B. Wright 
Tom Swift Series 
Grace Harlowe 
Series 


A LITERARY ESCALATOR 


FASCINATING 
AND HARMLESS 
Beech: The Iron 

Trail 
Day: King 
Spruce 
Deeping: Sorrel 
and Son 
Farnol: The 
Broad Highway 
Frederick: In the 
Valley 
Gras: Reds of 
the Midi 
Hay: The First 
Hundred 
Thousand 
Mason: Four 
Feathers 
Orczy: The Scar- 
let Pimperel 
Sabatini: Scara- 
mouche 
White: The Riv- 
erman; Gold 


GOOD LITERARY 
LEVEL 
Barrie: Admir- 
able Crichton 
Birmingham: 
Spanish Gold 
Blackmore: 
Lorna Doone 
Bronté: Jane 
Eyre 
Canfield: Bent 
Twig: 
Hillsboro 
People 
Deland: The 
Iron Woman 
Ferber: 


Boat: 


Show 


So Big 


Garland: Son of 


the Middle 
Border 
Hergesheimer: 
Java Head 
Tarkington: 
Seventeen; 
Turmoil 
Wharton: Squad 


ESCALATOR LISTS 


HISTORICAL TALES 


Arranged in approximate order from present to past: 


Wells 
Hay 
Wharton 


War in the Air 


The First Hundred Thousand 


Squad 


SUPERIOR 
LITERARY 
Austin: Pride 

and P 
Bronté: Wuther- 


ing Heights 


LEVEL 


rejudice 


Wells: Tono 
Bungay 

Wharton: Age of 
Innocence 




















Oppenheim 
Buchan 
Wren 

Fox 
Singmaster 
Tichnor 
Johnston 
Boyd 
Montgomery 
Page 
Churchill 
Hough 


Quick 
Morrow 
Churchill 
Garland 
Neihardt 
Minnegerode 
Atkinson 
Atherton 
Pidgin 
Cooper 
Thompson 
Bacheller 
Chambers 
Ford 
Boyd 
Davis 
Churchill 
Frederick 


Longfellow 


Holn Cs 

Parker 
Erckman-Chatrian 
Bill 

Gras 


Weyman 


Orczy 
Sabatini 


Adams 
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The Great Impersonation 

Greenmantle; The Thirty-Nine Steps; Mr. Standfast 

Beau Geste; Beau Sabreur; Wages of Virtue 

The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 

Gettysburg 

Little Giffin of Tennessee 

The Great Valley 

Marching On 

Tall Men 

Red Roc k 

The Crisis 

The Covered Wagon; The Magnificent Adventure; North 
of 36 

Vandemark’s Folly 

We Must March 

The Crossing 

Middle Border Series 

Song of Hugh Glass 

Oh, Susanna! 

Johnny Appleseed 

The Conqueror 

Blennerhasset 

Leatherstocking Tales; The Pilot 

Alice of Old Vincennes 

D’ri and I 

Cardigan; Maid-at-Arms 

Janice Meredith 

Drums 

Gilman of Redford 

Richard Carvel 

In the Valley 

Paul Revere’s Ride; Evangeline; The Courtship of Miles 
Standish 

Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill 

The Seats of the Mighty 

The Conscript 

The Clutch of the Corsican 

Reds of the Midi 

Gentlemen of France; House of the Wolf; Under the Red 
Robe 

The Scarlet Pimpernel 

Scaramouche 

Red Caps and Lilies 
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McCarthy 
Reade 
Caskoden 
Masefield 
Doyle 
Stevenson 
Scott 
Bennett 
Converse 
Wallace 
Crawford 
Bulwer-Lytton 
Davis 
Sienkiewicz 
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The Three Musketeers; Twenty Years After; The Count 
of Monte Cristo 

If I Were King 

The Cloister and the Hearth 

When Knighthood Was in Flower 

Martin Hyde, the Duke’s Messenge 

The White Company 

Black Arrow 

Kenilworth; Quentin Durward; Ivanhoe; The Talisman 

Master Skylark 

Long Will 

Ben Hur; The Fair God 

Via Crucis 

The Last Days of Pompeii 

A Friend of Caesar 

Quo Vadis 


ADVENTURE, TRAVEL, OUT OF DOORS 


Arranged in an order to lead your interest from one to the other 


Adams 

Diven 
Andrews 
James 
Grenfell 
Duncan 
Bartlett 

3each 

Muir 

Service 
Lindbergh 
Byrd 

Earhart 
Hodgins, Magoun 
Hall-Nordhoff 
Putnam 
Beebe 
Gilbert, W. S. 
Slocum 

Verne 


Stevenson 
Buchan 
Sabatini 
Hawes 


Log of a Cowboy 

Rowdy 

Bob and the Guides 

Smoky 

Adrift on an Ice Pan; Labrador Days 

The Cruise of the Shining Light; Dr. Grenfell’s Parish 

The Log of Bob Bartlett 

The Silver Horde; The Iron Trail 

Travels in Alaska 

The Spell of the Yukon 

We 

Skyward 

Twenty-four Hours and Twenty Minutes 

Sky High 

Falcons of France 

David Goes Voyaging 

The Arcturus Adventure; The Edge of the Jungle 

The Yarn of the Nancy Bell 

Sailing Alone around the World 

Around the World in Eighty Days; Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea 

Treasure Island 

Prester John 

Captain Blood; The Sea Hawk 

The Mutineers; The Dark Frigate 











— 
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Haggard 
Birmingham 
Clemens 
Dunsany 
Benét 
Longfellow 
Newbolt 
Noyes 
Mundy 
Kipling 


Hay 
Whitman 


] Jay 


Harte 
White, S. E 


Mills 


Neihardt 
Haliburton 
Du Chaillu 
Johnson 
Longstreth 
Hale, L. C. 
Lummis 


Towne 
Van Dyke 


Stevenson 


Masefield 
Barrie 
Arnold 
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Alan Quartermain; King Solomon’s Mines 
Spanish Gold 
A Connecticut Yankee at King Arthur’s Court 
A Night at an Inn 
Merchants from Cathay 
The Falcon of Sir Federigo; Robert of Sicily 
Songs of the Fleet 
Forty Singing Seamen; The Highwayman 
The King of the Khyber Rifles 
The Explorer; Recessional; The Man Who Was The Man 
Who Would Be King 
Jim Bludso of the Prairie Bel 
Pioneers 
Red Lane; Rider of King Log; King Spruce; Leadbetter’s 
Luck 
The Luck of Roaring Camp 
The Blazed Trail; The Riverman; On Making Camp; Gold 
The Story of a Thousand-Year Pine; The Spell of the 
Rockies 
Song of Three Friends 
The Royal Road to Romance; Glorious Adventure 
Wild Life under the Equator 
Lion 
The Adirondacks 
We Discover New England; We Discover the Old Dominion 
Some Strange Corners of Our Country 
They Had To See Paris 
Loafing down Long Island 
Little Rivers; Out of Doors in the Holy Land 
Across the Plains; Silverado Squatters; The Master of 
Ballantrae 
Reynard the Fox; Right Royal; Salt-Water Ballads 
The Admirable Crichton 
Sohrab and Rustum 


ESSAYS—HUMOROUS AND OTHERWISE 


Arranged to train the literary taste. In some cases you will need to sample 


the essays first. 


If, after a fair trial, you don’t like a book, put it back and try 


another. Don’t wade through a book you don’t enjoy. 


Becker 
Hubbard 
Conwell 
Tanner 


Adventures in Reading; Books as Windows 

A Message to Garcia 

Acres of Diamonds 

Essays and Essay Writing (Read “The Saturday Night 


Bath.”) 




































Chamberlain 
Smith 
Bennett 


Page 
Bergengren 
Morley 
Palmer 


Grayson 
Brown 
Warner 
Walpole 


Wiggam 

Slosson 

De Kruif 

Beebe 

Sharp 

Hubbell 

Thomas, Morgan 


Wilson 
Kaufman 


Knight 
Crothers 
Strunsky 
Leacock 
Stewart 
Dell 
Yoemans 
Brooks 


] 
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Essays Old and New (Read “To Be Read Onl 


Stupid Persons.’’) 


What Can Literature Do for Me? (Do you agre 


list of characters?) 


How To Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day 


Taste and How To Form It 
In Ole Virginia (Sometimes classed as fiction 
The Comforts of Home; The Perfect Ge 


Modern Essays (First and second series 


Self-cultivation in English (Talk this ov 
roommate. ) 

Adventures in Contentment 

A Country Ro 

Endicott and I 

Reading (The beautiful lady drops a rose 
knight. ... .) 

A New Decalogue of Science 

Creative Chemistry 

Microbe Hunters; Hur 

Scientific observation and lite: 

The Hills of Hing! 

The Enjoyment of Literature 

Essays in Liberal Thought (Read 
the Game.”’) 

When a Man Comes to Himself 
Points of View f 
Laugh and Cry.’’) 
Readings from the Am 
The Gentle Reader; The Dame School of Ex 


1 


Belshazzar Court 
i 


ger Fighters 


; tor ede) ient Rea 
View iOT ( VMNCEO OLUUCIILS INC 


rican Mercury 


Nonsense Novels; Lit 
Perfect Behavior 
Were You Ever a Child? 
Shackled Youth 


Yr 


There’s ] Ip] ins and Cheese To Come 


STORIES OF LIFE-EXPERIENCE 


Arranged in sequence according to difficulty: 


Shute 
Bok 
Waldo 
Kellar 
Bowman 
Aldrich 


The Real Diary of a Real Boy 

A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After 
Grenfell, Knight Errant of the North 
Story of My Life 

The World that Was 


Story of a Bad Boy 


DE ane 
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Davis 
Husb 
Wash 
Hyde 
Law 


ind 


ington 


Roosev elt 


Riis 
Antin 
Rhiba 


ny 


Singmaster 


Wiggi 


n 


Sugimoto 


Lagerlof 


Thom 


Egan 


as 


Jewett 


Gosse 


Sandb 


urg 


Ravage 


Addams 


1G 


VW ald 


Clark 
Hart 
Earle 


I Low e 


Brown 


Furman 


*7 
Hamil 
R, 

A 


ton 


; y 
»enson 


Ay 


qa so on- 


LITERARY ESCALATORS 


The Iron Puddler 

A Year in a Coal Mine 

Up from Slavery 

Modern Biography 

Modern Great Americans 

Diary of His Boyhood and Youth; Letters to His Children 
The Making of an American; How the Other Half Lives 
The Promised Land 

A Far Journey 

The Long Journey (Perhaps out of print.) 

A Child’s Journey with Mr. Dickens 

A Daughter of the Samuraii 

Marbacka 

Boy’s Life of Colonel Lawrence 

Everybody’s St. Francis 

God’s Troubadour 

Father and Son 

Abe Lincoln Grows Up 

An American in the Making 

Hull House 

The House on Henry Street 

The Story of a Pioneer 

The Diary of a Prairie Girl 

Letters of a Woman’ Homesteader 
Stump Farm 

Village Life in America 

Source Readers in American History 
Home Life in Colonial Days 

Plain People 

Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years 
rhe Quare Women 

Roamin’ in the Gloamin’ 

Up the Years from Bloomsbury 
Vanished Pomps of Yesterday 


Our Family Affairs 


to Maurois, Strachey, Bradford, Gorman, literary reminiscences 


) the famous biographies of the past. 


If Edgar Guest 
Daly, E. 


a 
Wells. 


r 


IF YOU LIKE EDGAR GUEST 


amuses you, read: B. L. Taylor, Arthur Guiterman, F. P. A., 
M. 


Robinson, Don Marquis, Christopher Morley, Carolyn 


If you like easy fluency of rime and rhythm, read: Riley, Service, Long- 


fellow, W. S. Gilbert, Kipling, Masefield. 
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If you like Edgar Guest for his familiar subject matter, his rimes about 


home and mother, read: 


Bangs 


Monro, H. 


Marquis 
Roberts, E. M. 


Clark, M. H. Red Geraniums 


Kilmer The House with Nobody in It 

Walsh, T. Our Little House } 
Beeching Bicycling Song 

Firkins On a Subway Express 


Widdemer Whistle-Fantasy 


MacKaye 


Reese Ellen Hanging Clothes 


Garrison 
Bror ke 
Riley ; 


Untermeyer, L. 
Gibson 


Hood I Remember, I Remember 
Aldrich Memory 

Longfellow My Lost Youth 

Whittier Barefoot Boy 

Guiterman Blessings on Little Boys 


Piper, E. F 


Tietjens My Mother’s Home 
Branch Songs for My Mother 
Autumn 


Untermeyer, J. S. 
Lawrence j 


Snow Mail Tin 

Clark Forest Ranger 
Sterling Father Coyote 
Garland The Herdsman 


You will find muc 


read: 


Wilkinson C 


‘ 


Gordon and King 


Spaulding ( 


If it is an interest in nature that attracts you to Edgar Guest, reac 
Van Dyke When Tulips Bloom 
Conkling Lilacs 
Carman Vagabond Song 


* 


Milk for the Cat 


American 


In a Restaurant 


7 
viy Dog 


[4 


The Tom Cat 
The Hens 





‘he Automobile 
Che Dreamers 


The Great Lover 
At “The Literary”; The Swimmin’ H 


\ Boy on the Prairie 


A Baby Asleep after Pain 


h to interest you in these anthologies, which are easy tu 


ontemporary Poetry 
Verse of Our Day 
ypen Gates (Don’t miss “The Gates”’ at the beginning 


and ‘The Old, Grave Books” at the end. ) 











———-~_¢ 


Lip. 








Wood 
Monroe 
Allen, H. 
Cawein 
Teasdale 
Cather 
Benet, S. V. 
Hovey 
Riley 
Carman 
Lang 
Frost 
Emerson 
Whittier 
If you think that 
tion, read 
Longfellow 
Holmes 
sryant 
Van Dyke 
Kipling 
Holland 
Ingall 
M ilor 
Sill 
Carlyle 
Scollard 
Coates 
Hunt 
Flexner 
Morton 
Guiterman 
Henley 
Wilson 
Benet, W.R 
Stephens, J 
Oppenheim 


Kemp 


Towne 


Neihardt 
Hagedorn 
Yoemans 


Reese 
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April in Alabama; Berkshires in April 
April in North Carolina 

Carolina Spring Rain 

Midsummer 

May Day 

Prairie Spring 

Rain after a Vaudeville Show 

Spring (There is a victrola record of the song.) 
When the Frost Is on the Punkin 
Winter Scene 

Before the Snow 

The Runaway 

The Snow-Storm 

Snow-Bound 


Edgar Guest appeals to you because of wholesome aspira- 


The Builders 

The Chambered Nautilus 

Toa Waterfowl 

Three Best Things (Work, love, life.) 
If; The Recessional 

God Give Us Men 

Opportunity 

Opportunity 

Opportunity 

Today 

Cricket 

For Joy 

Abou Ben Adhet 

Faith 

Symbol 

In the Hospital; The Silver Canoe 
Invictus 

Life 

The House at Evening 

The Road 

The Slave 

Blind 

Of One Self-slain 

Prayer for Rain 

The Eyes of God; Song of the Grail Seekers 
Navajo Prayer 

Herbs 
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Johnson, J. W. 


Porter: 
Bacheller 
Lincoln 
Babcock 
Fox 
Wilson 
Ferber 
Tarkington 


Smith 


Page 
Wiggin 
Stockton 
Gale 
Martin 
Jackson 
Canfield 
Deland 


Mearns 

De la Roche 
Moody 
Morley 
Tarkington 


Glasgow 
Farnol 
Mason 
Deeping 
Hutchinson 


Locke 
Bennett 
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The Creation 


Lindsay Star of My Heart 
Kreymborg Idealists 
Thomas Frost Tonight! 
Meynell The Shepherdess 
Shelley Ozymandias of Egypt 
Benet, W. R. Falconer of God 
Thompson Hound of Heaven 
LOVE STORIES 
American, English, and plays and poems—arranged to lead up from Wright 


Eben Holden 

Cap’n Eri 

The Soul of Ann Rutledge 

The Trail of the Lonesome Pine 

Merton of the Movies 

Emma McChesney; The Girls; Show Boat; So B 

The Gentleman from Indiana; The Conquest of C 
The Turmoil 

Colonel Carter of Cartersville; Peter; 
Diver 

The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock 

The Old Pe abody Pev 

Rudder Grange 

Friendship Village; Miss Lulu Bett; Faint Perfur 

Tillie, a Mennonite Maid 

Ramona 

The Bent Twig; The Brimming Cup 

The Awakening of Helena Richie; The Iron V n; Old 
Chester Tales 

The Vinegar Saint 

Jalna; The Whiteoaks of Jalna 

The Great Divide 

Parnassus on Wheels; The Haunted Bookshop; Kathleen 

Seventeen; Gentle Julia; Alice Adams; Young Mrs. 
Greeley 

The Romantic Comedians 

The Amateur Gentleman; The Broad Highway 

Four Feathers 

Sorrel and Son 

Once Aboard the Lugger; If Winter Comes; The Happy 
Warrior 

The Beloved Vagabond; The Fortunate Youth 

Zuried Alive 
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Blackmore Lorna Doone 

Bronte Jane Eyre 

Barrie What Every Woman Knows; Little Minister 
Milne Dover Road; Mr. Pim Passes By 

Parker Pomander Walk 

Pinero Trelawney of the Wells 

Parker, D. Enough Rope 

Millay A Few Figs from Thistles 

Tennyson Enoch Arden; The Princess; The Lady of Shalott 
Browning The Flight of the Duchess 

Erskine Valentine to One’s Wife 

Robinson Tristram 


CURWOOD CONTRAST: Extracts from A Baked Alaskan by James 
Oliver Dogwood in Twisted Tails by Christopher Ward 
Entering the room, Alan Holt recognized Rossland, one of John Graham’s 
most sneakret agents 
“Holt,” said Rossland cheerily, “you’ve got ten thousand reindeer and one 
Mrs. John Graham. On behalf of J. G., 1 offer you five hundred thousand dol- 
lars for the lot. Here’s a check.”’ 


Alan took the check and examined it carefully. 
‘Not certified,” he murmured and hesitated. Then what he had just heard 
came back to him. ‘“‘“My God, Rossland,” he hissed, “do you dare to offer me 


this for my reindeer and Mary? A half a million dollars! Why you hound, 
don’t you know she’s worth a iundred million dollars? If that’s your best offer, 
go, before I kill you where you stand. ... .” 

Suddenly voices were heard, commands and running footsteps and old Kodak 
taking snap shots. . . . . They could hear the thud and hiss of bullets that 
found their way through every chink and crevice, also cranny. A rain of bullets, 
a cloudburst, poured into the cabin, flooding it with lead. Now it clogged their 
feet, now its rising tide almost submerged them. 

Up the mountain side they raced and down again, across the chaos of rock 
and back again, down the escarpment and up again, over the cliff and under it,— 


at last! refuge and safety on the roof of the kloof! 
For a space then they paused for rest and refreshment, sheltered by gargan- 
tuan rocks, black and slippery with senility. 

But now their pursuers came on—old John Graham in the lead. The crash of 
a rifle, the snarl of a bullet, and—Alan Holt tried to smile, even as a red blot 
spread upon his forehead and he crumpled all up. 

Suddenly there was John Graham’s cruel exultant face, his eyes blazing with 
the mad passion of three score and ten. Then his arms came about her. With 
herculean strength, he picked her up and crushed her to his heart. Her slim body 
crumpled up in his vice-like grip and for a space he held her thus and so. 

And then a lithe, lean form hurtled through the air from the ledge above, 
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sheer sixty feet into the cavern. And as it hurtled, it whipped out two guns and 
death crashed from them, swift as lightning flash. Several persons were in- 
jured, some seriously, others in a more or less humorous manner. 

But not John Graham! for that most malicious malefactor of great wealth 
held the girl before him as a shield. His huge and bloated form was entirely 
screened by her slender lissome figure, so that not an inch of him could be seen, 
except one forefinger curved around the trigger of an automatic, which pro- 
truded under her arm. 

‘hen the intruder whirled upon them and Mary saw the face of Southpaw 
Steve, the Terror of the Tundras, the only man in all Alaska who could shoot 
a curved bullet! 

For a space they stood and John Graham withheld his fire, lest it spoil the 
story. Slowly Southpaw Steve took his position in the box, his eagle eye on 
Mary’s face. With a wink of her eyelid, she signalled for a fast inshoot. His 
long left arm revolved twice, as he wound up for the supreme effort of his lif 
and then—like a lightning flash his gun spoke, the bullet sped, curved in over 
corner of the plate—and lodged in the heart of John Graham! 

“Striker out!” called Mary Graham gleefully. 
They turned Alan over, raised his limp head and looked at the terr 


on his broad white forehead. Then Southpaw cried aloud! 


ae as 'T } laé m4 Md Cas } +. +} 
roin’ to die! The bullet hit him fair between the 


1 


“‘He ain’t dead an’ he ain’t 


y 


eyes but—it bounced! Thank God! it bounced!” 
“Quick!” cried the widow Graham, “Get a minister and a licens« 
he comes to!” 
CURWOOD CONTRAST: Extracts from Blazed Trail Stories 
by Stewart Edward White 


For a moment he (Dicky Darrell) poised erect in the great calm of the public 
performer. Then slowly he began to revolve the log under his feet. The lofty 
gaze, the folded arms, the straight supple waist budged not by a hair’s breadth 


only the feet stepped forward, at first deliberately, then faster and faster, until 
the rolling log threw a blue spray a foot into the air. Then suddenly s/ 
the heavy caulks stamped a reversal. The log came instantaneously to re 
quivering exactly like some animal that had been spurred through its paces. 

“Magnificent!” I cried. 

“That’s nothing!” my companion repressed me; “anybody can birl a log 
Watch this.” 

Roaring Dick for the first time unfolded his arms. With some appearance of 
caution he balanced his unstable footing with absolute immobility. Then he 
turned a somersault. 

Jimmy ... . suffered himself to be pulled from his elevation and disap- 
peared in the throng. A moment later . . . . he stepped warily aboard to face 


his antagonist. 
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The two men stood half-crouched, face to face, watching each other narrowly, 
but making no move. To me they seemed like two wrestlers sparring for an 
opening. Slowly the log revolved one way; then slowly the other. It was a mere 
courtesy of salute. All at once Dick birled three rapid strokes from left to right 
as though about to roll the log, leaped into the air and landed square with both 
feet on the other slant of the timber. Jimmy Powers felt the jar, and acknowl- 
edged it by the spasmodic jerk with which he counter-balanced Darrell’s weight. 
But he was not thrown. 

As though this daring and hazardous manoeuver had opened the combat, both 
men sprang to life. Sometimes the log rolled one way, sometimes the other, 
sometimes it jerked from side to side like a crazy thing, but always with the 
rapidity of light, always in a smother of spray and foam. The decided spat, 
spat of the reversing blows from the calked boots sounded like picket firing. I 
could not make out the different leads, feints, parries, and counters of this 
strange method of boxing, nor could I distinguish to whose initiative the various 
evolutions of that log could be ascribed. But I retain still a vivid mental picture 


ot two 


men nearly motionless above the waist, nearly vibrant below it, domi- 
nating the 


The crowd was appreciative and partisan—for Jimmy Powers. It 


insane gyrations of a stick of pine. 


groaned when it made out that a sudden splash represented its favorite, while 
the indomitable Darrell still trod the quarterdeck as champion birler for the 


year. 
I happened on Jimmy Powers himself seated dripping on a board and exam- 
I’t 2 7 i 
ining his I ired ioot 


“I’m sorry,” said I behind him. “How did he do it?” 
He whirled, and I could see that his laughing, boyish face had become sud- 
denly grim and stern and that his eyes were shot with blood. 
“Oh, it’s you, is it?” he growled disparagingly. “Well, that’s how he did it.” 
He held out his foot. Across the instep and at the base of the toes ran two 
rows of tiny round punctures from which the blood was oozing. I looked very 


‘He corked me!” Jimmy Powers explained. “Jammed his spikes into me! 
Stepped on my foot and tripped me, the. . . . .” Jimmy Powers certainly could 
swear 

“Why didn’t you make a kick?” I cried. 

“That isn’t how I do it,”’ he muttered, pulling on his heavy woolen sock. 

“But, no—” I insisted, my indignation mounting. “It’s an outrage! That 
crowd was with you. All you had to do was to say something—-” 

He cut me short. “And give myself away as a fool—sure Mike. I ought to 
know Dicky Darrell by this time, and I ought to be big enough to take care of 
myself.”’ He stamped his foot into his driver’s shoe and took me by the arm, his 
good humor apparently restored. “No, don’t you lose any hair, bub; I'll get 
even with Roaring Dick.” 
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WRIGHT CONTRAST: Extract from How Love Came to General 

Grant in the Manner of Harold Bell Wright by D. O. Stewart 

A ht *: fell on the crowd as they caught sight of her face—a hush of silent 
tribute to the clear sweet womanhood of that pure countenance. A young man 
on the edge of the crowd who was on the verge of becoming a drunkard burst 
into tears and walked rapidly away to join the nearest church. . . . . Another 
young man, catching sight of Ella’s pure face, vowed to write home to his old 
mother and send her the money he had been expending in the city on drinks and 
dissipation. 

And well might those city people be affected by the glimpse of the sweet 
noble virtue which shone forth so radiantly in this Kansas girl’s countenance 
Although born in Jersey City, Ella had moved with her parents to the West at 
an early age and she had grown up in the open country where a man’s a man and 
women lead sweet womanly lives. Out in the pure air of God’s green places 
and amid kindly, simple, big-hearted folks, little Ella had blossomed and thrived, 


| 
} 
} 


the pride of the whole country, and as she had grown to womanhood t! 
many a masculine heart beat a little faster for her presence, and many a manly 
blush of admiration came into the features of her admirers as she whirled grace- 
fully with them in the innocent pleasure of a simple country dance. But on her 
eighteenth birthday, her parents had passed on to the Great Beyond and the 
heartbroken Ella had come East to live with Mrs. Montgomery, her aunt in 
Jersey City. This lady, being socially prominent in New York’s “four hund “- 
was of course quite ambitious that her pretty little niece from the West should 


lere Was 


also enter society. For the last three months, therefore, Ella had been feted at 


all the better-class homes in New York and Jersey City, and as Mrs. Van der 
Griff, the Fifth Avenue social leader, was in the same set as Ella’s aunt, it was 
only natural that when making out her lists of guests she should include the 
beautiful niece of her friend 

As Ella stepped from the carriage, her gaze fell upon little Frank, the crippled 
newsboy, and her eyes quickly filled with tears, for social success had not yet 
caused her to forget that “blessed are the weak.’’ Taking out her purse, she 
gave Frank a silver dollar and a warm look of sympathy as she passed into the 
house. 

“See, there went an angel,” whispered the little cripple, and many who heard 
him silently echoed that thought in their hearts. Nor were they far from wrong. 

But even an angel is not free from temptation, and by letting Ella go into 
society her aunt was exposing the girl to the whisperings of Satan—whisperings 
of things material rather than things spiritual. Many a girl just as pure as Ella 
has found her standards gradually lowered and her moral character slowly 
weakened by the contact with the so-called “refined” and “cultured” infidels one 
meets in fashionable society. Many a father and mother whose ambition has | 
caused them to have their daughter go out in society have bitterly repented of 
that step as they watched the poor girl gradually succumbing to the temptation 
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of the world. Let her who thinks it “smart” to be in society consider that our 
brothels with their red plush curtains, their hardwood floors and their luxurious 
appointments, are filled largely with the worn-out belles and debutantes of fash- 
ionable society. 

. . A murmur of admiration swept over the crowd at the sight of his 
manly inspiring features in which the clean-cut virility of a life free from dissi- 
pation was accentuated by the neatly trimmed black beard. His erect 
bearing . . . . but above all his frank open face proclaimed him a man’s man— 
a man among men. A cheer burst from the lips of the onlookers and the brave 
but modest general lowered his eyes and blushed as he acknowledged their 
greeting 

“Men and women,” he said, in a voice which although low, one could see was 
accustomed to being obeyed, “I thank you for your cheers. It makes my heart 
rejoice to hear them, for I know you are not cheering me personally but only as 
one of the many men who are fighting for the cause of liberty and freedom, and 
for” —the general’s voice broke a little, but he mastered his emotion and went 
on—‘“for the flag we all love. ~ 

At this he pulled from his pocket an American flag and held it up so that all 
could see. Cheer after cheer rent the air, and tears came to the general’s eyes 
at this mark of devotion 

He was looking at Ella Flowers. And as he gazed at the sweet beauty of her 
countenance he seemed to feel rising within him something which he had never 
felt before—something which made everything else seem petty and trivial. And 
as he looked into her eyes and she looked into his, he read her answer—the only 
answer true womanhood can make to clean, worthy manhood 

Although the hostess had provided the most costly of viands, I am afraid that 
the brave general did not fully appreciate them, for in his soul was the joy of a 
strong man who has found his mate and in his heart was the singing of the 
eternal song, “I love her—I love her—I love her!” 


WRIGHT CONTRAST: Extracts from The Story of a Pioneer 
by Anna Howard Shaw 

When I was fifteen years old I was offered a situation as schooil-teacher. ... . 
I passed an examination before a school board consisting of three nervous and 
self-conscious men whose certificate I still hold, and I at once began my pro- 
fessional career on the modest salary of two dollars a week and my board. The 
school was four miles from my home, so I “boarded round” with the families of 
my pupils, staying two weeks at each place, and often walking from three to six 
miles a day to and from my little log school house in every kind of weather. .... 

I earned my two dollars a week that year, but I had to wait for my wages 
until the dog tax was collected in the spring. When the money was thus raised, 
and the twenty-six dollars for my thirteen weeks of teaching were graciously put 
into my hands, I went “outside” to the nearest shop and spent almost the entire 
amount for my first “party dress.” The gown I bought was, I considered, a 
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beautiful creation. In color it was a rich magenta, and the skirt was elaborately 
braided with black cable-cord. My admiration for it was justified, for it did 
all a young girl’s eager heart could ask of any gown—it led to my first proposal. 
The youth who sought my hand was about twenty years old, and by an un- 
happy chance he was also the least attractive young person in the countryside 
the laughing-stock of the neighbors, the butt of his associates. The night he 
came to offer me his heart there were already two young men at our home calling 


on my sisters, and we were all sitting around the fire in the living-room when 


my suitor appeared. His costume, like himself, left much to be desired. He 
wore a blue flannel shirt and a pair of trousers made of flour bags. Such trousers 


were not uncommon in our region, and the boy’s mother, who had made thi 
for him, had thoughtfully selected a nice, clean pair of sacks. But on one leg 
was the name of the firm that made the flour—-A. and G. W. Green—and by a 
charming coincidence A. and G. W. Green happened to be the two young m« 
who were calling on my sisters! On the back of the bags, directly in the rear 
of the wearer, was the simple legend “‘96 pounds”; and the striking effect of the 
young man’s costume was completed by a bright yellow sash which held his 
trousers in place. 
The vision fascinated my sisters and their two guests. They gar 

entire attention, and when the newcomer signified with an eloquent ge 
he was calling on me, and beckoned me into the inner room, the quartet arose 
as one person and followed us to the door. Then, as we inhospitably closed the 
door, they fastened their eyes to the cracks in the living-room wall, that they 
might miss none of the entertainment. When we were alone, my guest and I 
sat down in facing chairs and depressed silence. The young man was nervous 
and I was both frightened and annoyed. I had heard suppressed giggles on the 
other side of the wall, and I realized, as my self-centered visitor failed to do, 


that we were not enjoying the privacy the situation seemed to demand. At 
the youth informed me that his “dad” had just given him a cabin, a yoke of 
steers, a cow, and some hens. When this announcement had pri 


effect, he straightened up in his chair and said, solemnly, “Will ye have 
An outburst of chortles from the other side of the wall greeted the proposal 


but the ardent youth ignored it, if indeed he heard it. With eyes staring straight 
ahead, he sat rigid waiting for my answer; and I, anxious only to get rid of him 
and to end the strain of the moment, said the first thing that came into my head 
“T can’t,” I told him. “I’m sorry, but—but I’m engaged.” 

He rose quickly, with the effect of a half-closed jackknife that is suddenl 
opened, and for an instant stood looking down upon me. He was six feet two 
inches tall, and extremely thin. I am very short, and, as I looked up, his flower- 
bag trousers seemed to join his yellow sash somewhere near the ceiling of the 
room. He put both hands into his pockets and slowly delivered his valedictory 
“That’s darned disappointing to a fellow,” he said, and left the house 
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. . . . I returned to the living-room, where I had the privilege of observing 
the enjoyment of my sisters and their visitors. Helpless with mirth and with 
tears of pleasure on their cheeks, the four rocked and shrieked as they recalled 
the picture my gallant had presented. For some time after that incident I felt a 
strong distaste for sentiment. 





THE TEACHING OF ORAL ENGLISH 
THE VALUE OF THE ABILITY TO TALK WELL 
ELIZABETH W. BAKER 

The discussion here represented is intended to be suggestive for a 
first or introductory lesson of a course in oral English language for 
the ninth or tenth grade of high school. 

TEACHER: Not long ago, as I was waiting in an interurban station, 
a young man, neat and well-tailored, came in and began talking 
with a companion. I took down a part of his conversation exactly as 
he said it. Here it is: 

“Well, we was at the auction sale yestiddy. You was? Wasn’t it 
crowded sump’n awful? You remember that there walnut secretary 
over to one side? Well, wife and I, we hadn’t hardly got our seats 
before we noticed it. It was a purty thing, and we wondered who it 
had belonged to, and we wanted it so bad we could taste it. 

“Wife, she says to me, ‘My, my, aint them knobs beautiful? We 
just got to get us that secretary!’ 

“T told her, I says, ‘The’ aint no reason why you shouldn’t have 
it, Julia,’ I says. 

“Well, about that time we noticed a man that taken the seat right 
acrost from us.” 

These few words reveal a great deal about the speaker. There 
was nothing in his appearance to indicate lack of culture. What 
impression of him did you get from his conversation? 

WALTER: He certainly didn’t have much education. 

ELEANOR: He and Julia appreciate a beautiful piece of furniture. 

MAvuDE: He was kind to his wife. 

CLARENCE: And she was thoughtful of him, too, for she said, 
“We got to get it.” 
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FLORENCE: He wasn’t stingy, either. 

EDWARD: He made a good many mistakes in grammar, and his 
sentences were nearly as bad as some of mine. I don’t suppose he 
ever went as far as high school. 

PERRY: His use of English certainly did give him away. 

TEACHER: Your use of English reveals just as unmistakably 
what your training has been. You see that it is important that you 
learn to use the language well when you talk. You talk many times 
a day. You will need to talk all your life. What are some of the 
main uses of spoken language? 

Joe: You need it in business. My father sells automobiles, and 
he says he talks for a living. 

Myra: Lawyers and preachers have to talk for a living too. 

FRED: Salesmen in every kind of business have to talk well. 
They can’t just talk. They have to please the people they are trying 
to sell things to. They put them in a good humor first. That’s why 
salesmen have so many jokes. My uncle’s a drummer, and he can 
tell more jokes— 

TEACHER: Did you ever try to sell anything yourself, Fred? 

FRED: Well, I never did exactly sell anything, but I’ve had lots of 
experience taking subscriptions. I worked hard getting subscrip- 
tions. Why, when I was taking subscriptions for the Woman’s 
Home Journal, 1 used to lie awake nights thinking up things to say 
to ladies that opened the door and looked as if they wanted to shut 
it again quick. There were prizes for the boys that got the most sub- 
scriptions, and I got third prize. I got a bonus too. Yes, I guess talk- 
ing helped me a lot that time. 

KATHRYN: I’ve noticed a big difference in the people that wait 
on you in stores. Some of them make you mad, and some of them 
make you feel like buying everything they show you, because they 
know their stock. 

EUGENE: Most business men dictate their letters. You have to 
talk to do that. Dad and his partner have a dictaphone in their 
office, and they talk into it by the hour. 

TEACHER: The president of one of the largest factories in this 
town told me that he carried on his business almost altogether by 
spoken English. I thought this was interesting, so I sent letters 
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to fifty leading business and professional men and women, repre- 
senting more than twenty occupations, asking them three questions: 
What proportion of your letters are written, what spoken; what pro- 
portion of your speeches are written, what spoken; and what pro- 
portion of your other business is written, what spoken? When I had 
tabulated the replies, I found that nearly 90 per cent of all their 
business was spoken. You see then that ability to talk well counts in 
business. 

What need do you yourselves have for spoken English right now, 
here in school ? 

PAULINE: I’ve got to make an announcement in assembly tomor- 
row morning. I’m going to have to talk sure enough to get that 
over. 

Mike: Gee! That’s nothing to what I’ve got to do. I’ve got to 
make a report in history that’ll take fifteen minutes! 

ROSWELL: You need to be able to talk well in every class. There 
is a new boy in my history class, and he can sure burn the gas. I 
wish I could talk like him! I know as much history as he does, I 
guess, but I can’t make it sound as good. 

STELLA: I had a letter from a friend of mine in Kansas City. 
She says she has just been elected president of her class, and she 
doesn’t know the first thing about being president. She’ll have to 
talk in the class meetings, and make speeches when she goes to the 
state meetings. 

TEACHER: In what ways do you use English for talking besides 
in business and at school? 

BROWNELL: I had a good chance to talk yesterday, only I missed 
it because I couldn’t. We had a dispute over a play in football prac- 
tice, and nobody could tell clearly just what happened, so we had to 
begin all over. 

Juttus: You have to talk when you go to a dance or a party of 
any kind, or a dinner or a banquet. 

Bitty: My father has a friend who sometimes takes dinner with 
us who has traveled in South America, and talks so interestingly 
about his travels I wish he would take dinner with us every day. 

GrEoRGE: Yes, and some people talk so you wish they wouldn’t 
ever come back. I went with Dad to a meeting of the Chamber of 
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Commerce, and the man that talked was a consulting engineer that 
had been invited to explain how the new reservoir could be built on 
Elm Fork. He talked so I couldn’t understand him. Half the time 
I didn’t know what he was talking about. And on the way home, 
Dad said he didn’t either. 

TEACHER: You have shown that the ability to talk well is an as- 
set in business, in your school work, and in social life. A good talker 
is welcome anywhere. Now, what do you mean by a good talker? 
What equipment should a good talker have? 

MIKE: Well, he ought to know what he is talking about. Some 
people talk all the time, and never say anything either. That kind 
make me tired. 

TEACHER: Yes, he must know his subject or his field. What 
else? 

ROSWELL: Sometimes there is no way to know what you are 
talking about, I mean that you can learn out of books. You have to 
think it out. Fred getting subscriptions by thinking out what he 
would say to the people he asked to subscribe is the kind of thing I 
mean. 

TEACHER: Thinking power is as important as knowledge. What 
more does the good talker need? 

EuLa: What I want is better ability to say what I know. I know 
it, but I can’t say it. 

TEACHER: Language command is important. Can you think of 
something else just as necessary? 

GrEorGE: That engineer had language command all right, but he 
missed us all the same. I think a person ought to think a little bit 
about who is going to listen, and fit what he says to them. 

TEACHER (writing on the board): A good talker, then, should 
have this equipment: 

1. Knowledge of the subject 

2. Thinking power 

3. Command of language 

4. Ability to reach the people he is talking to 

KATHRYN: That sounds mighty nice, and I wish I had it. I’d 
give anything if I could talk like some people I know. But I’m just 
not made that way. I haven’t the brains. 

TEACHER: I read this in a magazine. It ought to encourage you. 
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Dr. Louis Casamajor, professor of neurology at the Columbia College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York, says: “So far as the average brain itself is 


concerned, I think it would be safe to say that it would be able to meet even ex- 


traordinary demands. The trouble with normal persons is not the brain; it is 
somewhere else. The world is full of men and women whose brains are practi- 


cally idle. It is estimated that there are perhaps ten billions of cells in the average 
brain. But there are millions and millions of undeveloped cells and fibers in the 


brain when old age is reached. Millions of twelve-cylinder brains are hitting on 


only one cylinder. And in very many of these cases there is no real reason why 
the brain cannot be used to capacity. Every normally healthy brain is capable 
of doing work far beyond what is usually demanded of it. The best way to d 
velop a brain is to think with a purpose.” 

KATHRYN: That sounds encouraging, anyhow. 

TEACHER: The next step is finding out what needs we have for 
oral language. After we ascertain these, we can then decide which 
of them to work on first. 

Will you please set down on a piece of paper a list of the things 
you do, for which you need to use the language in talking: such 
things as using the telephone, asking and answering questions, so- 
liciting subscriptions, and so on. Make your list as complete as 
you can. List the things which you actually do. Then you may add 
to it, as a supplementary list, things that people in general may do. 
For instance, you need to be able to introduce people, but you do 
not preach sermons. Put preaching on your supplementary list, but 
introducing on your main one. Bring the list to class tomorrow. 


FREE WRITING IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
HELEN D. RUHLEN 

Good writing, as many English teachers have discovered, cannot 
be effectively taught from a textbook. No book can present topics 
of sufficient local interest to stimulate pupils to the writing of “live” 
compositions. Neither can it offer methods of obtaining such com- 
positions that all teachers will be able to use successfully. 

Perhaps 75 per cent of the success in a good composition lesson 
depends upon the presentation. A teacher who says, two minutes 
before the end of the class period, ““For tomorrow write a two hun- 


{merican Macazine, November, 102: 
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dred word theme about ‘Grass.’ Use ink and write on only one side 
of the paper. Watch your punctuation, margins, paragraphs, and 
sentences. Those who do not have this theme will be kept after 
school”—such a teacher creates a violent dislike to work that might 
be very enjoyable. In addition, by the time she has read from forty 
to two hundred very stupid compositions about ‘‘Grass,”’ s] 

easily suffer the fate of Nebuchadnezzar. 

The skilful teacher is constantly on the alert for subjects grow- 
ing out of events and interests in his or her school. If such events 
seem lacking, a teacher with ingenuity builds her own background. 
This type of composition work cannot be demonstrated in a single 
classroom period nor in two such periods. The first suggestion is 
made two or three weeks before the actual writing. If the composi- 
tion is to be a narrative of personal experiences, the teacher reads 
several selections of this type to her class, some written by profes- 
sional writers and some by children, but all “alive” with humor and 
full of personal appeal to the class that is to write. As these are read 
as a sort of relaxation from the regular work each day, the pupils 
begin to inquire, “When do we write?” 

The teacher replies, “Not yet. Just keep thinking.” 

They begin to offer suggestions and discuss topics of their own 
When the teacher knows by the questions asked that the tide is in, 
she offers a list of subjects with the admonition, “These are just 
suggestions. I don’t care what subject you take, but I do want it to 
be your very own. If what you write is good enough, we'll try to get 
it into print.” 

The result is bound to be a group of compositions no two of which 
are alike. If the teacher has adapted her presentation to her class, 
from five to ten will be worth considering for printing in the school 
paper. Others can be posted on the class bulletin board. All pupil 
will feel a certain amount of satisfaction just because they have e: 
pressed themselves. 

After some of the best of this work appears in print, the teacher’ 
work of motivation is half-finished. Pupils now see some reason for 
correct spelling, sentence structure, paragraphing, and originality. 

In our school we are publishing our fourth book of Audubon 
Prose and Poetry. In this book we print each semester the best 
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prose and poetry written in our English classes and in our Poetry 
Club. A committee of teachers reads, selects, and edits the mate- 
rial sent in by all English teachers. The typing, art, and printing 
departments assist in the planning of the book. After the material 
has been linotyped, the school printshop prints and finishes the 
book. The one thousand copies which are sold, at ten cents a copy, 
to 50 per cent of the pupils in the building more than pay the cost 
of the paper and the linotyping for the thirty-two-page booklet. 

The stimulation thus given to composition work in our classes is 
remarkable. Teachers who have been fearful of innovations in com- 
position work have experimented with methods used by other teach- 
ers. With work written by pupils in their own building before them, 
both pupils and teachers have grown more confident. As the com- 
mittee has attempted to select some material representing poorer 
sections, even these classes are interested. 

Coming as it does from sixteen different teachers, the prose and 
poetry represents the results of many methods. It is, as far as the 
teachers can judge, original. 

This poem was written by an eighth-grade boy. The same boy 
had written a poem called ““The School Bell” in imitation of Poe’s 
“The Bells” which the class had read in the seventh grade. The fol- 
lowing semester he wrote this poem, which carries over the rhythm 
but none of the thought of the original poem: 


INFANT FEET 


Hear the patter! Little feet, 

Tiny feet, 
What a world of happiness 

They always seem to beat! 
In our midst when all is gray, 
How they cheer us, make us gay! 
Sometimes running, sometimes pausing 
Heaps of trouble always causing, 


Sometimes tripping, sometimes skipping, 


Many mishaps barely missing, 
Little feet! 
Infant feet! 


—SaM KAtTz 
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In the ninth grade an assignment growing out of a study of the 
figures of speech (simile, metaphor, and personification) produced 
some unusual results. In preparation for this work, the teacher was 
so unpedagogical that she permitted the class to write essays in 
slang similar to O. Henry’s famous telegram in ‘“‘Cabbages and 
Kings.” As a reward for this privilege, the class later responded 
with such figurative poetry and prose as this: 

IMPRESSIONS 


Icicles are Nature’s earrings when she goes to Winter’s Ball to dance with 


J ck Frost. 


y ] I - } os +] ‘ 
Housetops are eavesdroppers, listening to the secrets with ne elling 
‘ _ 4 > } ann +h : . 
1em to the birds and the wind. 
Trot ¢ watier tilark anideas ‘ —— - ae ~— | . 
Night, the Craity, DiaCK spider, creeps Siowly Over ciltles and leaves his WV 


the fog. 
HELEN ANTALI 


The dirigible is a huge fish that swims in the ocean of heaven, making trees 


all aniemivenll —™ ] = : iil ail P al — 
ind mortals seem like seaweeds and minnows under the rule of th é 
I * 
E\ 
Revenge waits in the ottoms of chairs, a tack of evil inte ing oO 


when acted upon 
ELMER NEUMAN 
Poetry may also begin with a study of form rather than subject 
matter. A class of beginning seventh graders have mastered the 
limerick, the cinquain, the hokku, the tanka, and the rhymed tanka. 
Below are samples of their accomplishments: 


CHESTNUTS 
Chestnuts are prickly 
Porcupine midgets; they lie 
Curled up in a ball 
ARLINE PAR} 
EVENING AND NIGHT 
The golden sun’s rim dips 
Into a smooth and hazy sea, 
And faintly seen are tips 
Of stars that form a sparkling ar« 
And light the way for old King Dark 


— MARGARET BUGARY 
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Methods of securing prose are very similar to that used with 
poetry. In this, however, the teachers have more confidence in their 
own knowledge and ability. That such assignments are not drawn 
from textbooks is easily seen in compositions like this one: 


HOW TO GET TO LUNCH 


It is an art of very high degree to get to lunch and be from the first to the 
fifth person in line. To do this you must be an expert at dodging. 

The first thing to do is to take as few books as you can, none if possible 
When the bell rings, dash out the door and run lickity-split down the hall. If 
you get into a jam, put your hands together as if you were saying your prayers 
weave your way through. As you come to Mrs. H’s door, put on your 

for it seems that she has eyes all over her head, and “sure as you're 

he'll see you running; then you are lucky if you get any lunch at all 
If you succeed in getting past her door, you have nothing to worry about until 
you get down to first floor. 

As you half run, half jump down the steps, you pass many people who think 
that, because they don’t have lunch that period, nobody has; but they soon find 


out there are some who do. There is, almost always, a goose pile at the bottom 


of the steps; therefore you must jump from about the sixth step. If you land 
on the other side of this pile, it is all right; but if you don’t, it’s “just too bad 
senpean 

As you dash down the remaining stretch, you again put on your brakes as 
your loyal friend, Miss S., is sure to be there as you whirl around the corner. 
If you can pass her and get into the cafeteria, your worries are ended. Throw 


your books in the direction of an empty chair and sneak into line 

If you live through this, you have received all the highest degrees of this great 

t of dodging people while going to lunch!—RvuTH EASTON. 

We do not believe that all our contributors to our prose and 
poetry booklet will become great poets or prose writers. We have 
hopes that one or two may, with the proper encouragement. The 
project, nevertheless, is worth while if it does no more than it has 
already done, stimulate the interest of our pupils in “live” composi- 
tions. In addition, since the members of the editing committee 
change each semester, the teachers claim an educational value of 
their own. A committee cannot cut material enough to fill ninety 
pages to the required thirty-two without thrashing out what makes 
good prose or what constitutes real merit in verse or poetry. There 
is, indeed, no other means of motivation so powerful as publication 
in producing good writing. 








LITTLE CAMPAIGNS IN MECHANICS 
BONNIE GILBERT 

After pupils have been in school for ten or eleven years without 
getting a foundation in matters of punctuation and capitalization, 
it is time to drop the casual, the incidental, the mollycoddling and 
try something heroic, if we English teachers are to continue to hold 
our heads up and our jobs down. 

Without in the least wishing to give the impression that I have at 
last discovered the way to teach these matters, I offer here a method 
I have tried long enough to feel like passing it on. 

First, decide what matters—perhaps, punctuation—you wish to 
give practice in. Construct a test for these according to a plan ex- 
plained farther on. This test will show teacher and pupil just how 
the pupils stand on the use of these points. 

Second, construct a series of short dictation exercises invo 
in each only one use of each of the matters to be studied. One of 
these little exercises is to be dictated each day, or two or three a 
week. Pupils keep little charts of their errors. 


‘ 


Third, construct a test (progress test) similar to first one (diag 
nostic test). Dictate the progress test after finishing the series of 
little exercises. 

Graph the results of these two tests. The amount of improve- 
ment will speak for itself. As administering this little experiment 
requires but a few minutes of class time after it gets started, it in 
terferes very little with other class work. 

THE PLAN IN MORE DETAII 


TTS NAC’ ry 
IfTin ViIAGWNUS 


We will assume that we wish to establish better habits in the fol- 
lowing matters: 
I. Semicolons 
1. Omission of conjunction 
2. Before so, still, yet, then when these begin statement 
II. Commas 
3. Direct address 
4. Introductory words 
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4 Appositive S 
6. To set off adjective clauses not pointing out 
7. To precede but in a short compound sentence 

Having decided what practices we want to set up, fix, or encour- 
age, we now incorporate each one of these in the foregoing order, 
one at a time, in a fairly easy sentence. This would require seven 
sentences. 

We know that only one opportunity would not be of much value 
in indicating a weakness; so we construct another set of sentences 
such as the foregoing, using the same order. Two chances might not 
show up a weakness in a use of any one of these details. So we make 


7 . r | 


two more sets, still using the same order for the appearance of the 
ruies. lr} 


1is makes four “cycles,” allowing the pupil to have four 
opportunities to be right or wrong on each of the seven details under 
study. 

We are to dictate these twenty-eight sentences after we get all our 
experimental apparatus set up. Don’t dread it; we are going to 


provide for the pupils to do the scoring. 
THE PRA ICE EXERCISES OR DRILLS 
Now, we discard our “same” order used in our diagnostic test, 
and, using random order, we construct, perhaps, seven little dicta- 
tion exercises. The reason for random order of the uses is obvious. 
We shall dictate two or three of these every week, each pupil keep- 
ing (if you like; I do) a little chart of his errors. 


THE PROGRESS TEST 

The apparatus is almost ready. We now make another cycle test 
as we made the first one. We will call this a progress test because we 
can measure improvement by its results compared with those of 
the diagnostic test. 

The pupils are going to bear the load of this kind of problem- 
teaching. The teacher is not going to be dismayed at a mountain 
of data to be combed out in hours after school; she is going to be 
free to work up other problems to use after the pupils have had a 
little rest. 

ADMINISTERING THE PLAN 

On a day when as nearly all the pupils are present as possible, 

dictate the diagnostic test. This is to be done, of course, without 
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explanation other than to write the sentences as correctly as pos- 
sible. Take the papers up to be distributed next day. 

Here is a stage of great care; there should be no haste. On the 
board in a section where it can stay for some time, have written the 
uses or rules covered by the diagnostic test and stated briefly; 
not as rules. Have pupils draw a piece of graph paper in blocks of 
one-half inch, nine blocks from left to right and seven deep. The 
first column to the left is to be labeled at the top, ‘“‘Test”; the seven 
other columns, “Ex. 1,” “Ex. 2,” and soon. The last one is for the 
progress test, but that should not be mentioned. Pupils are to bring 
these graphs to class every day; so a flyleaf is a good record place. 
This chart, an example of which is given here, is called ‘‘My Table 
of Errors.” 

The papers have all been distributed; no changes made. The 
teacher then asks the pupils not to call attention to anything in th 
sentences other than what she asks for; that they are studying 
their needs in respect to certain rules; that they can soon see } 
what rules they are weakest in, and what strongest. 

Then, taking the semicolon expected in the first sentence, th 
record a zero for perfect or a tally for an error in block one, colun 
one. This same rule occurs in sentence eight. Inspect that and 
record results; then sentence fifteen; then sentence twenty-two. 

After all four opportunities have been recorded, the teacher ask 
the pupils to hold up fingers for the errors made on that rule. She 
counts and records the total in its proper place in her Table of Er- 


rors, which she has ready on the board. (Her left-to-right bloc! 
stand for the classes in her experiment. ) 
In this way each of the seven uses or rules is taken up, recorded 


by the pupils on their individual charts, the teacher recording in 
her board record the total errors of each rule for that cla 

The teacher collects the test papers for filing away. 

ere is where the pupils help. Under her direction they convert 

the total errors into percentages of error. 

The teacher counts those taking the test; multiplies this number 
by four. Then she asks the class to select various numbers from thy 
column of figures on the board to divide by this new number, carry- 


ing the decimal out four places. To insure accuracy, the teacher 
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works along with the class. In an incredibly short time the seven 


divisions have been pleasantly and accurately done, and the teach- 
er has only to record these percentages of error in their proper 


ELIMINATION OF 
ERROR CHART 
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places on the board in the same squares with the numbers they rep- 
resent. 

In this way, each class can compare itself with another as the 
day progresses. At the end of the day the teacher gets a pupil to 
dictate these numbers from the board while she transcribes them 
to a paper chart she has previously prepared. She records at the 
foot of each class the number present in that class. This sheet is to 
be kept with the problem against the day when it is to be compared 
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with the percentages of error obtained from the progress test, which 
will come in due time. 

Now, the very worst is all over. The remainder is easy. 

Two or three times a week the teacher dictates one of the little 
exercises, going over the sentences carefully afterward, helping the 
pupils to record their errors or successes in right squares. They 
rapidly become proficient at this. (Their charts bear numbers of 
the rules at left, for quick reference and recording. Some pupils 
prefer to jot the rules down briefly as on the board. ) 

Each dictation exercise should be taken up and filed. The teach- 
er, however, keeps no record of the results of these. After the cor- 
rection of each dictation exercise, she should ask for a show of hands 
in order to keep the interest up. Incidentally, each error on tests 
and exercises should be indicated on the papers by a big circle. This 
makes any reference easy. 

In a day or two after the last exercise, the teacher dictates the 
progress test with no explanation. It is checked and recorded as 
was the diagnostic test. The total errors of each rule are converted 
into percentages by the class. The teacher gets a transcript of these 
as she did in the progress test. 

The next day, or sometime soon, she graphs these two tests on 
the board for each class. Each class will enjoy helping make its 
graph. Their interest and even enthusiasm as they see the progress 
or lack of it in each rule are recompense enough to the teacher for 
the trouble that the experiment has been. Pupils have to be told that 
decrease in the height of the line means progress. I always graph 
the diagnostic test first so they will get the full force of the effect. 

This method of concentrating attack upon a definite area has 
everything in its favor. It is logical, simple to make, and to adminis- 
ter; it challenges the pupils’ interest; it breaks through the indif- 
ference of the most careless pupil, while at the same time keeping 
the appearance of a game. The pupils themselves are its best pro- 
moters; they believe in it and like it. 
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LANGUAGE ATTITUDE 
RUSSELL THOMAS 
The teacher’s attitude toward language is always involved with 
the difficult problem of correct usage. It is the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to present certain facts concerning a particular usage, with 
the hope that there will emerge from such a discussion a language 
attitude which is fundamentally sound and one which will con- 
siderably enhance the effectiveness of the student’s expression. 
On page 284 of Professor Woolley’s New Handbook of Com- 
position’ we find the following: 
So (2). Vague and weak when used alone to modify an adjective. (See rule 93, 
note. ) 
Weak: During the first semester I was so lonely 
Right: During the first semester I was very lonely. 
Also, in The Writer’s Index of Good Form and Good English,’ on 


page 187, we read: 


So.—Colloquially used to intensify an adjective. In formal writing it should 
be used only when a corresponding that or as follows: 
We drove so sl wly that we could see the country WV ell. 


We drove slowly so as to see the country. 

Another recent handbook, Foerster and Steadman, Sentences and 

Thinking (Riverside Press, 1923), used by the Department of 

English of our own Engineering College, makes the following state- 

ment (p. 142): 

e) Remember that the use of the adverb so as a loose equivalent of very, ex- 
ceedingly, etc., is weak and childish, since it leaves the comparison vague and 
obscure 
Vague: I am so tired today. 

Clear: I am very tired today. 
I am so tired today that I cannot work. 
We are inclined to believe that the authors of these manuals 

did not intend to censure the use of so in sentences in which a com- 

*D.C. Heath & Co., 1926. 
* Manly and Rickert, Henry Holt & Co., 1923. 
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parative idea is implied, even though no “corresponding that or as 
follows.” If they did, then we must consider, if we accept their 
judgments as authoritative, this usage as incorrect, despite the fact 
that we find numerous examples of it in the whole range of English 
literature from Caedmon to Conrad. It is impossible to give a com- 
plete list of examples and authors, but we will mention the follow- 
ing: Chaucer, Lydgate, Spenser, Milton, Satay oe Shelley, 
Keats, Byron, Tennyson, Browning, Hardy, Frost, Noyes, Henry 
James, Jr., Rupert Brooke, Robert Bridges. Examples are also 


found in the following periodicals and newspapers: Ceniury Maga- 
zine (now published quarterly), Scribner’s Magazine, Harpers’ 


Magazine, the Nation, Ss e New Repul lic, ihe » Contemporary Re- 
5S i i . 

view, the London Quarierly Review, Bradstreet’s, the London 
Times, the Washington Post, Kansas City Times, New York Eve- 


ning Post, and others. Finally, we will discover this usage 
essays of Paul Elmer More and Stuart P. Sherman. 

The difficulty is, however, that many teachers, not a few of 
them in colleges and universities, consider the various uses of so 

s incorrect unless followed by a comparative clause, and they bas‘ 
their decisions upon the statements in the manuals. 

When we read the many examples we have collected, we find 
that there is usually some implied comparison, some reference to 
a previous standard. But we also meet with illustrations in which 

o, if not used as a pure intensive, ~~ approached that stage to a 
marked degree. The examples of the latter usage will be given in 
the second group. From the literature examined, it seems that the 
last usage has had a tendency to increase within the past twenty to 
twenty-five years. 

The following examples show that some comparison is implied 
or some reference is made to a previous standard: 


Alfredian version of Bede’s ‘“Ond seo tunge pe swa monig halwende word in 
Historia Historicae Eccle- paes Scyppendes lof gesett 
siastica Gentis Anglorum “And the tongue which composed 
Bright’s A-S Reader, p. 13: utary words in praise of the Cre 

King Horn, (ca. 1310) Laud He seyde: ‘Kyng so wise, Yeld me my serv- 
Misc. 108; lines 1030-31: yse.’”’ 





* References noted in th 
























Troilus and Cri- 
seyde, Bk. V, stanza 176: 
yenser, Sheph. Cal., Aug 


Chaucer, 


} 


Milton, Samson Agonistes; 
lines 94-05: 

Shakespeare, Romeo and Ju- 
liet, II, iii: 


Shelley, Epipsychidion: 


Byron, Cain, III, i: 
Brooke, The Great Lover: 


Browning, Pheidippides: 


Bridges, The Garden in Sep 
{ mibe os 
Englisch Studien, LVIII 


(1924), 114 (A. G. Ken- 

nedy’s review of Menck- 

en’s The American Lan- 
guage): 

PMLA, XLIX, No. 3 (Sept., 


a 
j4 


)) 


Paul Elmer More, Shelburne 
Essays, 3d series (1905). 


“Whittier”: 
N.Y. Evening Post, Editori- 

al, Nov. 20, 1920: 
Harpers’ 


1920, p. 617: 


Magazine, Oct.., 





LANGUAGE ATTITUDE 


“Friar: 


; St Ouse ! 


“To whom 


“Why he so sorwful was in al his chere, 


And what thing was the cause of al his peyne?”’ 


“What payne doth thee so appall?”’ 


‘To such a tender ball as the eye confined, 


So obvious and so easy to be quenched 
Is Rosaline, that thou didst love so 
dear, 
So soon forsaken?” 
Sister! Angel! Pilot of the Fate 
Whose course has been so starless!”’ 
we owe so much besides our birth?” 
“filled 
my days 
So proudly with the splendor of Love’s praise,” 
“Too rash 


Love in its choise, paid you so largely service 
so slack! 


‘In a community so isolated and so exclusively 


‘trading’ social standards have their own 


How love so young could be SO sweel ta 


“For we can not altogether subscribe to that 


linguistic radicalism rather commonly 


preached today, which advocates dragging 
book-English down to street-English since it 


seems so hard to reverse the operation.” 


“and, though he quotes Professor Greenlaw on 


Spenser’s interest in contemporary thought, 
he does not seem inclined to rate it so 
highly.” 


“because it lies so perilously near the trivial and 


mean.” 


“but you wonder why it leaves you so cold.” 
“Tt would be so unreasonable, too.” 


“but the clerks and secretaries easily suspected 


that the official secrecy concerned Bamby, 
since it buzzed around so importantly in 
Bamby’s absence.” 
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The second group of excerpts illustrates the use of so as a pure 
intensive; at least, so has gone quite far in that direction: 


{ Blickling Homily (ca. “He pa swa geomor ond swa gnorngende gewat 
971), Bright’s A-S Read- from paere dustsceawunga, ond hine pa on- 
er, p. 71: wende. 4g 


“He then departed from contemplation of the 


dust so sad and so mournful, and turne 


then. . 


Chaucer, Troilus and Cri- ‘Ten dayes nis so long not t’ abyde 
seyde, Bk. V, stanza 51, | That I have might to shewe, in son 
353: 

George Herbert, Vertue: ‘Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright 

The bridal of the earth and sky!” 

Tennyson, Tears,Jdle Tears: “So sad, so fresh, the days that ar 

Browning, Garden Fancies: ‘And reddish streaks that wink a 

O’er the page so beautifully yellow 

Henry James, Jr., The Por- This arrangement greatly pleased |! 

trait of a Lady, chap. ili so extremely definite.” 


Noyes, The Barrel-Organ: At Kew, at Kew in lila 


near to London! )”’ 


Scribner’s Magazine, Oct., While Clemenceau hastened back to I 
1920, Pp. 355: where so many urgent 


Foch, without losing a moment 


Century Magazine, Aug Survivors of 1865—So Like to One Another 
1920, P. 455: So Different from Other People 
Stuart P. Sherman, Points of ‘Best,’ after all, even in the field of art, is 
View, p. 85: term which art is so fond of denying to it- 
self—its purpose 
In view of this evidence, we are practically forced to admit that 


so is a legitimate word to use even though it is not followed by a 


comparative clause. The fact that this word has gone very far 
toward becoming a pure adverb of degree makes us question the 
statement: ‘Vague and weak when used alone to modify an adjec- 
tive.”’ The teacher’s problem should be mainly concerned with the 
prevention of the excessive use of this word. To exclude it entirely 
is to deny the student the use of a very effective linguistic tool, and 
at the same time to intimate that the examples we have given, to- 
gether with many more not listed in this article, are illustrations 


of incorrect usage. 





















































































LITERATURE AND THE SELF 
JEAN TEMPLE 

When one surveys the vast field of critical estimates of literature, 
one is reminded very forcibly of Mr. Leo Stein’s statement made of 
criticism of the plastic arts: “To be content with a critical under- 
standing of art is very much like being content with a critical under- 
standing of our food. No one can satisfy his hunger by criticising a 
menu, or by critically tasting the preparations put before him.” 
And certainly no one who has listened to Mr. Stein’s brilliant and 
urbane talking or who has read his startlingly original treatment of 
aesthetics can have missed feeling that he is concerned with what 
is after all the very core of the aesthetic problem, i.e., the conditions 
of individual plasticity before the work of art. Tolstoy bared the 
fallacy that the function of the arts is one of amusement, and Mr. 
Stein has convinced not a few that neither do the arts exist as reflec- 
tions of reality or as subjects for appraisal. He is most refreshingly 
free from the obsessions of “good” and “‘bad” art, concerned solely 
with the dynamic for the individual of that individual’s own proper 
food in the arts. 

The plastic criticism of Mr. Stein, Mr. Roger Fry, and Mr. Lee 
Simonson, to mention only a few names and those of men differing 
widely in their approach, has so far outstripped literary criticism, 
in the achievement of clarity and precision as to the function of the 
arts, that one wonders more and more as to why literature has been 
so constantly considered apart from the plastic arts. One decides 
at last that it has been because literature has been identified solely 
with ideas, with a complete overlooking of the fact of the psycho- 
physical reality of the reading experience. In other words, literary 
criticism has been content with a critical understanding of our food. 

We have been content with that sort of literary criticism which 
is concerned with conceptual knowledge, though it is a common- 
place of modern aesthetic that intuitive knowledge is equally valid. 
And by this last we mean nothing in the least mystical but merely 
the direct knowledge gained from our senses. Yet when it is said 
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that “reading maketh a full man,” it is the conceptual sort of knowl 
edge that is referred to, and it is this knowledge which until very 
recently has dominated all academic approaches to literature. Ii 
your friend asks you, ‘Do you know Blake?” he probably means, 
“Do you know Blake’s symbolism and his special mythology?” But 
if your heart has leaped at “the infant joy” or at “the ear a whirl- 
pool fierce to draw creation in,” then you know Blake. You will be 
the gainer by an intellectual knowledge of his work, but this can 
never supplant the first joy. One must not so circumscribe the word 
know. One knows the person one loves, and one knows the poet one 
loves by the leaping response of one’s self. 

All the arts have been hard-pressed by an insistence that their 
business is to establish facts, that they have a kinship with science 


in penetrating to so-called “reality,” but because of the emphasis 
on conceptual knowledge literature has suffered most from this in- 
sistence. As a matter of fact, even with the extension of our sense 
organs that is achieved by telescope and microscope we cannot 
bank on our perceptions as avenues of any actual truth about mat- 
ter. And, strictly speaking, there is no such thing as science. There 
are only separate sciences. Literature can avail itself of scientific 
discovery, but it can do this best by exploring new values in per- 
ception. 

For us as humans the greatest significance of the phenomena of 
the external world lies, not in their separate and absolute existence, 
but in our perceptions of them. And in exploring individual percep- 
tion literature can absolve matter from the lay charge of being 
“dead,” as witness the following passage from Charles Doughty’s 


Arabia Deserta: 


The Oriental opinion of the wholesome operation of precious stones, in that 
they move the mind with admirable beauties, remains perhaps a 
part of the marvellous estimation of inert gems amongst us. Those i1 
ible elect bodies, as stars, shining to us out of the dim mass of matter, are cor 
fortable to our fluxuous souls and bodies; in this sense all gems are cordial 
and of an influence religious. These elemental flowering lights almost persuade 
us of a serene eternity, and are of things (for the inestimable purity) which 


separate us from the superfluous study of the world. 


One need not believe in the magic of jewels to think that if they 
almost persuade us of a serene eternity then that is more important 
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LITERATURE AND THE SELF 563 
for us than their chemical nature or the crystallography of their 
forms. We are concerned with the significance for human conscious- 
ness of material phenomena. Reality has nothing to do with the 
issue. Modern painting is one result of the discovery of the fresh- 
ness and strangeness of imaginative vision. Literature is another. 
The objects of this world in which we live have for us a certain 
dynamic which feeds our living. We know that we can be moved to 
a mood of austerity by a winter landscape, or to one of reverie by a 
fragile ghost-flower. All art widens this intuitive knowledge, but 
literature more than the other arts has had this knowledge over- 
shadowed by an importunate seeking for a conclusion of some 
kind, nay, of any kind. 

But if it is in considering literature in relation to the other arts 
that we are better able to focus upon its real dynamic for the self, 
we are at the same time better able to appreciate its divergence 
from these other arts, and to estimate its special value as an instru- 
ment of self-integration. This it has because, unlike music or the 
static arts of painting and sculpture, it projects us into the company 
of evolving human beings, living in all the varied rhythms and tem- 
pos of which human life is capable. By the intuition of the novelists 
and dramatists who are genuine artists we are placed at the centers 
of beings who are living from within, in distinction from the pseudo- 
art of the writers of thesis plays and novels, wherein all becoming is 
predetermined by the exigencies of logical requirement. Our venues 
to experience are multiplied by novels and plays of the first sort. 
For by each true artist experience is cut in different facets, reveal- 
ing undreamed-of jeweled lights within its depths, and cumulative- 
ly emergent from his work is an attitude in the face of life. Whether 
it be the nostalgic retrospection of Proust, the life of beauty of 
Pater, or Thomas Mann’s world freed from space and time in The 
Magic Mountain, it is a confrontation to experience that we for the 
nonce accept or reject, according as we are or are not caught up by 
the force of that sense of authentic living which the best art evokes. 

This last has nothing in common with lively narrative or com- 
plicated plot. Both are lacking in the delightful Tristram Shandy, 
yet the living quality of which we speak is exemplified in one form 
by that very Shandeism, of which Sterne himself said that it “opens 
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the heart and lungs; and like all those affections which partake of 
its nature it forces the blood and other vital fluids of the body to run 
freely through its channels, and makes the wheel of life run long 
and cheerfully round.” The most tenuous narrative structure, in 
vhich the characters are left standing on the stairs or at the key- 
hole, and which is only saved from complete subjectivity by a well- 
timed hot roasted chestnut or a sash-window, does not prevent the 
book from being flooded with a warm vitality. It departed from the 
biographical novel by leaving its hero unborn until the third vol- 
ume, and it is likewise marked off from its successors of the dt 
thesis novel by this authentic living quality. 

Every novel or play with this quality is a challenge. For each way 
of meeting experience nucleates our own, by the process of our a 
ceptance or rejection. One is only negative before very inferior art. 
And while few of us believe with Candide’s tutor, Dr. Pangloss, 
that this is the best of all possible worlds, yet all of us must some- 
how come to terms with the experience of it. Its impacts forge cu- 
mulatively an armor against annihilation, and if we can reinforce 
the visor here or the breastplate there by the pure metal of a Moliére 
or a Goethe our defense is the better secured. 
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THE SHEIK OF VENICE 

They were there waiting at my desk when I returned from lunch: 
Robert, sitting on the edge of it; Andrew, grinning as usual and trying to 
straddle the arm of one of the chairs; Toivo, polished and conscious of his 
good looks; Edward, taciturn and sloven; and Murl, hands in pockets and 
his coat tail swinging behind. “Say, Miss D———, did Shakespere write 
anything else that had sheiks in it?” 

It was so earnest that it didn’t seem funny then, but I wanted to 
shout with triumph. However, I only said, “Yes, sir, he did; I think you 
might find some in Much Ado About Nothing.” 

“Well, would it count for a whole book on our outside reading?” To 
cover up my astonishment I feigned a need for consulting the posted list 
and announced that it would. 

“Well, do we have any in our library?”’ 

“T don’t suppose there are five copies there, but I know there are some 
in the storeroom.” 

Only a few months before, I had come up from North Carolina fresh 
from college to teach in a 6-3-3 township school in a suburb of a Penn- 
sylvania city. The previous summer I had sat under a professor who knew 
how to lecture with genuine inspiration. I had learned about appercep- 
tion. It was my one stock in trade, brand new, untried, and altogether 
clumsy in my hands. 

Faced with the necessity of serving The Merchant of Venice to the 
tenth-grade class, I was inclined to doubt the universality of the appeal of 
Shakesperean characters. In the brief time left for preparation, with a 
mind already fagged from six hours of constant contact with classes, I 
tried to find the point of natural contact between the tragedy and comedy 
of the play and the experience of the class. How much would fifteen-year- 
olds be able to apprehend of the unstrained quality of mercy! Would boys 
and girls with rural backgrounds and a persistent, ingrained attitude of 
ridicule toward Jews be capable of sympathy with Shylock? How could 
young Americans being reared on precepts about thrift think Bassanio’s 
prodigality other than bad? How would these young animals lay hold of 
even Antonio’s “Christian” forgiveness? And Portia? Why, only a few 
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months before a gifted college Senior had said she knew too much to be 
real! And what of the minor characters, what of blank verse, what of 
Shakesperean diction? It was too much! Sufficient unto its own day let 
this evil be, but I did wish its day weren’t tomorrow. 

But at the second-class hour the tenth-graders assembled with the 
inevitability of an ironclad schedule. How I loathed presenting Shakes- 
pere to such a crew. To make the hour go I would have to read—yes, / 
would, for I wasn’t going to listen to uncomprehending voices stumble 
through unintelligible phrases. As the class assembled I recalled that | 
had never dared to read to a class before. Well, I would this time anyway, 
and fervently vowed that the next morning’s rising sun would find better 


preparation at least begun. The class was mildly surprised when I only 
inquired about their exercises for the day. I really didn’t care whether 
they had them or didn’t. I wouldn’t have time to look at them anyway. | 


was going to study Shakespere. “‘What’s gonna happen? A test? 
“Not exactly,” I grumbled back. “You can go to sleep if you want 


to, only don’t snore. I’m going to read to you.” Several experimental 


snores came forth. I was desperate and ready to take any chance; so a 

very free translation of The Merchant of Venice, Act 1, scene i, followed. 
I skipped over the brief suggestion of the setting of the scene. Th 

Venice wouldn’t mean anything to them, for if they knew anything about 


Venice it was that “the streets are waterways.” So, I just said, “This is a 
play I’m going to read. The first scene opens with three men strolling 
down a street. The best-dressed one speaks first: ‘In sooth, I know not 
why I am sad, etc.’ Does that make sense?”’ 

“T should say not,’ came in almost a chorus. 

‘“Can’t you even guess what he’s saying?” 


Resigned silence. 


“Well, this is the way you’d say it. ‘Gee whiz, I’m blue. How do you 
suppose I got this way?’” Again I read the passage. ‘‘Now, isn’t that 
what he’s saying?” 

“Yeh’’—“in Latin!” Robert speaking. 

“Well, that’s what he said, anyway, and here’s what his pals an 


swered.”’ 

We hadn’t covered the first page until the game was on. Reduced to 
the lowest terms (and how low they were! ), Antonio was blue; S 
suggested, “If I had your dough I’d have something to worry about.” 
A—— retorted, “A good business man doesn’t have to worry.” S 
nudged A in the ribs and said, “I bet it’s a woman,” but Antonio just 
said, “No skirts in mine.” It was fun to discover that “it didn’t use to be 



























































ROUND TABLE 567 
wrong to blow on your soup to cool it.” Gratiano’s philosophy was incom- 
prehensible, but he won their hearts by saying, “Let me play the fool.” 
“Me, too,” echoed Robert. The hour finished with a climax, for me, when 
Toivo (he adorned himself to look like Rudolph Valentino) identified Bas- 
sanio as the “Sheik of Venice, who needed sudden cash to go to see a new 
Sheba and touched his pal Antonio again, who seemed to be the good old 
sport that always paid the soda-fountain bill!” 

They went out without any assignment. I'd forgotten it, and I didn’t 
care. 1 knew now what I was going to do. We should go on reading thus 
till we finished the story. The Jew turned out to be only funny and vil- 
lainous, from the fifteen-year-old perspective. On entering the room the 
third morning Robert solemnly avowed that Toivo had “spat upon his 
Jewish gaberdine,” and for a week or so they threatened each other with 
this indignity. Portia and Nerissa were like girls, always sizing up the 


men! On the whole the women were not reducible to their vernacular. 
And why should they be! The oldest of these boys was only fifteen. They 
never did get to know, from me, that the Prince of Morocco really said, 
“Don’t throw me down just because I’m a darky!” Lorenzo, Salarino, and 
Salanio were “newsies.” The Gobboes didn’t count much. They had “a 
line” the boys couldn’t “get.”’ At the court scene the blood-thirsty little 
wretches were all with Gratiano, and were quite disappointed with the 
tame outcome of the plot. Portia spoiled it all! Still they chose it for the 
auditorium class, that is, a reading of a scene on the stage. For this read- 
ing, in so far as it was possible, the members of the class decided upon the 
he “Sheik of 
Venice,” though he modestly tried to decline in favor of Robert “who,” 


caste of characters. Toivo was unanimously elected as t 


he said, “spoke an infinite deal of nothing,’ whereupon Robert begged to 
continue “to play the fool” with Gratiano. Poor Portia was awarded the 
most popular girl in the class, a vain little flapper. Those who had no 
preference or unanimous elections bore the brunt of mere chance. 

Needless to say, the auditorium recitation lost most of the vitality of 
the mono-readings, for now they were struggling with the problems of 
exit and entrance and where to be and to look when they spoke, and, of 
course, Shakespere’s people seemed “‘a long while saying even ‘Good-bye’ 
to their friends.” 

At three-thirty the principal came in with a piece of news. It was, and 
still is, to me, truly amazing. Robert, Toivo, Andrew, Murl, and Edward 
had asked for Much Ado about Nothing to read “on their own hook.”’ 


ETHEL M. DEHAVEN 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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ORAL ENGLISH AND AR' 


The difficulty of making oral theme days successful is one 
faces the teacher of today. In our school, oral theme days have been de- 
voted to many subjects: for instance, to music, with the piano to help; } 
to Burns’s poems, with actual singing; to London or Paris, with pictures 
and surprising information; to great biographies, entailing hours of rea 
ing upon the pupil; but none of these has produced as outstanding results 
as a certain assignment in art study. This plan would work, with modifi- 


cations, at any season, but the time we chose was the week before 





mas. 


In October, let us say, the mail brought an advertisement of certain 


creat paintings, card size, for a trifling amount. They were not too smal 
to be clear and were charmingly colored. In addition, they covered a wide 


range of subjects, including, naturally, several of the great “Madon 
nas” and “Nativities,”’ as well as landscapes, still life, portraits, and 
folk pictures. There were Inness, Angelo, Monet, da Vinci, Bn 
bein, Raphael, Hals, and a hundred others. When the order arriy 


Lt 


1 1 


the cards were found to be too thin for study purposes so that they had 
to be mounted. This necessity, however, provided space for hri 
mas greeting to each pupil. An evening was blissfully passed in mount 
ing and selecting the best painting for each one to study. The points of 
view of Jews, Catholics, Gentiles, Negroes, Poles, and football player 
were all carefully considered. Perhaps it was a more searching exercise 
to speculate upon what picture was suited to the child than to criticiz 
what the child finally said about the picture. 

Toward the end of November came the announcement to t lass of 
the Christmas present—with a string tied to it. The nature of the strir 
was explained when the cards were presented, and statements of the va- 
rious things one would need to do to get ready to talk about a picture were 
elicited from the class. Everybody had three weeks before the great day. 


The art department co-operated most vigorously; the libr: 
English department can live without these two wonderful helpers? 


1 7 } 


The day came; the speeches were ready. The cards, both clean and 
not so clean, were displayed. Painters were born and died, descriptions 
tumbled out, comment was given. Positively no student failed to respond. 
It was not the atmosphere of “Miss Warner, how much did I get on my 
oral theme?” that had been created, it was rather the atmosphere of en- 
deavor in English, of respect for art, of expanded interest; in short, it was 
the right atmosphere. 

Perhaps it was the fact that each student had an individual gift from 

















































ROUND TABLE 569 
his teacher; perhaps it was the honest work of trying to find out about 
the painter and to see what was in the picture; perhaps it was the kindness 
and help he met in the art department; perhaps the influence of the sea- 
son itself and the hold that religious matters have upon young hearts; 
perhaps it was the combined force of these factors; at any rate, success 
was ours, and atmosphere, the intangible, the long sought, descended and 
tarried for a day. 

Marion W. WARNER 
East HicH SCHOOL, CLEVELAND 


LETTER-WRITING MADE REAL 


The third-year English classes set themselves dutifully to the business 
of writing letters, patiently ordering imaginary magazines, accepting 
imaginary invitations, and thanking imaginary uncles and aunts for imag- 
inary gifts. Letters should be real, written to flesh-and-blood people with 
a genuine impulse to write. How often have we teachers nodded our heads 
in sincere agreement to this sentiment while secretly whispering to our- 
selves, “But how? Life-situations are not easy to find.” Perhaps the situ- 
ation my English classes and I worked out will help to furnish one to other 
teachers and their classes. 

One day while the class was discussing the various phases of a good 
friendly letter I asked, “How many of you have been to the far West or 
South or North?” Just a few had been. “Well why not travel by letter?” 
was my next question. Looks of bewilderment and interest greeted me. 
Unfolding my plan—‘Suppose the class divides itself into about three 
groups (the classes were of about 30 each) with each group electing a 
leader. The leaders may then go to the library, find the names of several 
towns in distant parts of the country of about the same size as ours and 
then have their groups choose the town they prefer to write to. You can 
write letters to the students of the English classes there telling them of our 
local industries and recreations. I shall write to the teachers telling them 
of our plan and of your letters. I feel sure that if you write interesting 
letters you will have answers. Let’s see the hands of those who would like 
to try it.” Every hand went up enthusiastically. 

The business of dividing into groups, selecting leaders and towns was 
easily disposed of. As soon as the towns were decided upon, I wrote let- 
ters addressed to the English teachers of the high schools telling them what 
the classes were doing and expressing the hope that our letters would 
be answered. As I wrote those letters I wondered if perhaps the project 
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was to give me more practice in letter-writing than it would my classes. 
When I saw their interest and earnestness, my doubts were quieted. 

The group leaders picked special topics of interest in the life of this com- 
munity, assigning to each in his group a topic in which that person had a 
live interest. Some of the boys wrote about potato-farming, clamming, and 
the radio station located here, while the girls wrote of swimming, sea life, 
and school activities. Pupils who ordinarily are shocked at the thought 
of writing a one-page theme wrote six or more most happily. The letters 
were remarkably free from mechanical errors, and clear and vigorous in 
style. To properly finish the project, the group leaders stirred the artistic 
members of the class into activity and had them make attractive folders 
to send the letters away in. 

In all, six folders of letters were sent away. So far answers have come 
from three places—Bisbee, Arizona, Rockwell City, Iowa, and Leadville, 
Colorado. The days when the answering letters came, all other work was 
put aside so that the letters could be read. Never were those classes more 
alively attentive than when that reading took place. And from all tl 
places came the request “Write again.’” 

MADELEINE S51 
RIVERHEAD PuBLic ScHOo! 
New YorkK 


THE BOOK LOG 

One of the most vivid recollections of my childhood is of a blea! 
Kansas Christmas which was made memorable for me because I received 
a beautiful shiny blackboard. This was no ordinary piece of wood painted 
black. From its varnished chalk tray to its handsome scroll of subjects 
for the artist, it proclaimed itself an aristocrat among blackboard 

There was one picture on this scroll which always held me spellbound 
Here was a young farmer boy struggling desperately and unsuccessfully 
to force an emaciated looking calf to drink out of a large wooden tub. 
Perhaps it was the expression of stubborn defiance on the face of the calf, 
or it might have been the look of hopeless determination on the boy’s face, 
that caused me never to forget the words underneath this picture, “You 
can lead a calf to water, but you can’t make him drink. 

Sometimes now when I am standing before a class introducing the 
subject of outside reading, I can see the same expression on the faces of my 
students that I used to see on the face of the calf in the picture, and I do 

* EprtortaL Note.—Junior Red Cross Bulletin No. 618, published in Washingt 
D.C., gives the details of similar plans, and lists of schools will be furnished on 1 
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not doubt that they can see the look of the farmer boy reflected in my 
countenance. This has become a danger signal to me and has compelled 
me to change my methods. 

This fall one of our high-school librarians handed me the jackets 
from many of the books that had been purchased during the summer. As 
| was looking over these, some of my students caught sight of the bright 
designs and began to ask questions about them. With this as a hint, I 
tacked the jackets on the bulletin board. There was everything in this 
lot from The Scarlet Letter to Van Dine’s latest thriller. From the mo- 
ment those jackets were displayed the librarians couldn’t keep the books 
in the library; reserves for five or six weeks were put on some of the most 
popular ones. The bulletin board became the gathering place in the room, 
and the conversation led me to believe that some students at least were 
enjoying reading the stories. We began to talk in class about how stu- 
dents just entering high school felt toward outside reading. This led to a 
desire on the part of the members of the class to prepare some guide to 
really interesting books for these misled newcomers. As a result each 
student chose a book which he wanted to read. He was to be responsible 
for a brief and sincere opinion or résumé of the contents, as well as for fur- 
nishing suitable illustrative material, which might add to the knowledge 
of one who had not read the book. This we decided to put into the form 
of a large scrap book. The interest and response amazed me. Students 
vied with one another in getting reviews of their books from magazines or 
book catalogues, in finding pictures of actors who had starred in the 
stories if they had been screened, and in sending for pictures of the coun- 
try in which their stories were located. With this material added to the 
book jackets and the reviews which they wrote, the students soon had a 
most attractive and suggestive collection which they called the “Book 
Log.’ They chose this name because, as they stated in the Foreword, it 
was to serve as a guide to help incoming English classes select books for 
outside reading which they would truly enjoy. My satisfaction in the 
project arose from the fact that the majority of those participating had 
found a real delight in the undertaking. 

I shall always maintain that there is a book for everyone, by that I 
mean a book in which he can entirely lose himself and by acting and liv- 
ing with the characters in the book realize an experience which will broad- 
en and strengthen his life. After he has once had this mystic thrill, he 
will need no urging to repeat the experiment. 

ELSIE SPECKMAN HAUSWALD 


ANN ARBOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOO! 
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EDITORIAL 


Not all the graduates of our high schools can profitably follow 
college courses. Lack of the proper spirit, lack of the necessary 
study skills, lack of sufficient intellectual ability—any one of these 
makes the expenditure of money and time at college 
almost pure waste. And not only are the student’s 
time and his parents’ money squandered; the price- 
less service of earnest college teachers is badly crippled by their at- 
tempt to educate these misfits. 

There seem to be only two ways of determining beforehand 


College Entrance 
Examinations 


whether a high-school graduate will be a satisfactory college stu- 
dent. First choice with many is the pupil’s record in the high school. 
More and more the colleges which admit by certification are requir- 
ing that the student shall have a high-school average well above the 
passing mark or that he shall be from the upper half of his class. 
Where the college facilities are practically unlimited, as in the state 
universities of the Middle West, this seems a safe and humane 
means of securing students who can do college work. 

But many institutions must limit their enrolments, and naturally 
wish to select the best prospects. Hence the second mode of admis- 
sion to college—a uniform entrance test, which becomes essentially 
a competitive examination. Neither high-school grades nor high- 
school ranks will serve, since the high schools vary so widely in in- 
structional effectiveness and standards of marking. These much- 
sought and limited colleges—chiefly in the East, but increasing in 
number everywhere—will be sure to retain the entrance examina- 
tion for a long time. 

Such a procedure has its drawbacks, some of them serious. If the 
questions were ideally chosen and marked with perfect discrimina- 
tion, the test would remain only a sampling, under abnormal and 
trying conditions. But the heaviest charge against entrance exami- 
nations is that they put a strait-jacket on high-school teachers and 
courses. 

Especially the activities of the College Entrance Examination 
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Board have been accused of restricting and formalizing English in 
the secondary schools of the whole country. No doubt the accusa- 
tion has been true. Friends of the Board proudly assert that its pub- 
lished requirements were in the early years of this century the 
means of restraining inexperienced or poorly trained teachers’ 
freakish choices of literature. Moreover, so they say, these same re- 
quirements practically compelled the maintenance of higher com- 
position standards than would have prevailed otherwise. They ad- 
mit that college entrance requirements did dominate the secondary 
schools, but that the domination was beneficial. And they insist 
that the high schools are no longer so restricted. 

In this last contention they are both right and wrong. Many 
high schools are hampered in the revision of their courses by the 
supposed need to “‘put their pupils through” at least a reasonable 
number of the literary selections named by the Board. So far the 
critics of the Board seem to be right. However, the list referred to is 
only suggestive, and a survey of the examination questions for the 
last five years would show no more definite demand than for ‘“‘any” 
tragedy or comedy of Shakespeare. In other words, the high schools 
are free, but don’t realize it; the shackles are off, but their removal 
has been so gradual and undramatic as not to be noticed by the 
prisoners. The safest preparation of any pupil for College Entrance 
Board examinations is the reading of the best literature which his 
native ability and his social background enable him to enjoy. Beat 
the drum! Proclaim freedom! Even the schools preparing their 
pupils for the Eastern colleges have entire liberty to choose litera- 
ture to suit the tastes and abilities of their classes. 

The situation challenges the teachers of English. Are we inter- 
ested enough, bold enough, able enough to find for our pupils the 
most nourishing literary diet? We can no longer quiet our con- 
sciences with the assertion that our hands are tied. If our often re- 
peated complaints about restrictions have been sincere, we will try 
out some of the selections we have always said should replace the 
ones we have used. We ought to keep a record of the results and to 
pool our conclusions through local associations and through the 
National Council. The fault will be ours if we do not possess great- 
ly improved literature courses by 1935. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
PROGRAM 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, November 27-29, 1930 
CONVENTION THEME: THE CURRICULUM IN ENGLISH 
An English curriculum vertically integrated to develop the tastes and 
powers useful in after-life, but with the materials for achieving these ends, 


the grade placement of these materials, and their mode of presentation 
determined by children’s interests at the several levels. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 27 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 2:00 O'CLOCK 


THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 2 


7 
OPENING SESSION, 8:00 O’CLOCK 
“The Appreciation of Literature” 
Appealing to Already Established Tastes—Fred G. Walcott, University 
High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Introducing the New: 
a) Teaching Appreciation through Extensive Reading—Russell Thom- 
as, University of Chicago High School, Chicago, Illinois 
b) Teaching Appreciation through Intensive Reading—Howard Fran- 


1 


cis Seely, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
FrmpAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 28 
GENERAL SESSION, 9:30 O'CLOCK 
“Thinking in Wholes as to the Aim, Scope, Form, 
and Content of the Curriculum” 
A Word of Welcome—Clarence Stratton, Director of English in High 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
Educating the Whole Child: President’s Address—Ruth Mary Weeks, 
Paseo High School, Kansas City, Missouri 
Planning for the Whole School Period—Henry C. Morrison, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
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Showing the Child the Whole Problem by Unit Assignments—Lucy Wil- 
son, South Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania 

Untangling the Elements—Walter S. Hinchman, Milton Academy, Mil- 
ton, Massachusetts 

FRIDAY Noon, NOVEMBER 28 
SECTION COMMITTEE LUNCHEONS, 12:00 O'CLOCK 

College Committee: Chairman, C. C. Fries, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 

Teachers’ College Committee: Chairman, O. B. Sperlin, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington 

Elementary Committee: Chairman, Frances Dearborn, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Maryland 
Topic: Recreational Reading in the Grades 
Speakers: Eloise Ramsay, Detroit Teachers College, Detroit, Michi- 


gan; May Puhek, McKerrow School, Detroit, Michigan; May Hill, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio; Velda Bamesberger, 
Assistant Superintendent, Toledo, Ohio 

Departmental Organization Committee: Chairman, C. C. Hanna, Lake- 


wood High School, Lakewood, Ohio 
General Topic: Problems of the Department Head 
Status of Department Heads: Chairman’s Report, supplemented by 
Harry Pifer of New Trier High School, Winnetka, Lllinoi 
Organizing a Department for Uniform Assignments—Mildred Wil 
liams, South Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphi 
Pennsylvania 


Sharing the Gains of Larger Classes with the Faculty—Earl Hudel 
son, University of West Virginia, Morgantown, West Virginia 


Place of the Department Head in School Organization—F. L. Ba 

con, Evanston High School, Evanston, Illinois 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 28 
CONFERENCES ON CURRICULAR PROBLEMS, 2:00 O’CLOCI 
Conference on Oral English 
Chairman: Walter Barnes, New York University, New York City 
Functional Analysis of Oral English—Elizabeth Baker, State Teachers 
College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 

Teaching Conversation—Edith Jones, Dayton Junior Teachers’ College, 
Dayton, Ohio 
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The Round-Table Discussion and Incidental Oral Reports as a Substitute 
for Formal Oral English—Ernest Hanes, Scarborough School on Hud- 
son, New York 

Speech Training in Secondary English Classes—Rupert Cortright, Col- 
lege of the City of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan 


Conference on Written Composition 


a 


hairman: Essie Chamberlain, Oak Park High School, Oak Park, Illinois 

Functional Analysis of Written Composition—W. W. Charters, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 

Making Essentials Interesting—Lucy Chapman, Ethical Culture School, 
New York City 

Teaching the Organization of Thought—Margaret Skinner, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Economy in the Teaching of Composition—C. D. Thorpe, University of 

Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Conference on Reading 

Chairman: Dudley Miles, Evander Childs High School, New York City 

Che Technique of Teaching Reading—Laura Zirbes, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio 

Individualized Lessons in Reading for the Early Grades—Livia Young- 
quist, Winnetka, Illinois 

Reading Difficulties in the High School—L. W. Rader, District Superin- 
tendent, St. Louis, Missouri 

The Testing of Silent Reading—C. C. Certain, Detroit Teachers College, 
Detroit 

Conference on Grammar 

Chairman: Henry Grady Owens, High School, High Point, North Caro- 
lina 

Sentences and Thinking—H. Ward McGraw, State Normal School, Cort- 
land, New York 

Sentence Variety—Helen Rand, University of Illinois, Urbana, Lllinois 

Vitalizing Grammar—H. R. Driggs, New York University, New York 
City 

A Course for the Exploratory Survey of Languages—Ruby Fuhr, Wood- 
row Wilson Junior High School, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Conference on Adapting to Ability 


Chairman: George Norvell, University of the State of New York, Albany, 
New York 
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Contrasting Methods of Differentiation—Rollo L. Lyman, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Courses for Low I.Q.’s—Susie D. R. Rabourne, Mission High School, San 
Francisco, California 

Experiments with Gifted Children—Mabel C. Hermans, Research Assist- 
ant, Los Angeles, California 

Differentiated Teaching of English in Mixed Groups—Lou LaBrant, 
Oread Training School, Lawrence, Kansas 

Conference on Survey Courses at the College Level 

Chairman: Clyde W. Park, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

The Humanities Course—Nellie Lee Holt, Stephens College, Columbia 
Missouri 

Social Studies in Literature for Pre-professional Students—Bernard S. 
Jefferson, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Possible Correlations between English and Other University Departmen 
—B.S. Monroe, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

Reinterpretation of American Literature—Howard Mumford Jones, Uni 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Conference on European Methods of Teaching Composition 
and Literature 

Chairman: J. H. Hanford, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohi 

The French Method in Composition—Phyllis Robbins, Boston, Massa 
chusetts; author of Composition through Psychology and translator of 
Bezard’s My Class in Composition. 

The Spirit and Method of French Training in Literature—Russell P. 
Jameson, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 

British Methods of Teaching English—J. R. Derby, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa 

Italian Training in the Mother-Tongue—Bruno Rosselli, Vassar Colleg¢ 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


ANNUAL BuSsINESS MEETING 


4:00 O'CLOCK 


FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 28 
ANNUAL DINNER, 6:00 O’CLOCK 
“Russia: The Land of Educational Romance 
Toastmaster: Rollo L. Lyman, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinoi 
Mass Education in Reading—Anna Louise Strong, Moscow, Russia 
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The Educational Theater in Russia—Hallie Flanagan, Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie, New York 

Entertainment after the Banquet: The Helen Haiman Joseph Puppets in 
Cinderella 


? 


SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 29 
MEETINGS OF STANDING COMMITTEES, 8:00 O'CLOCK 
SECTION MEETINGS, 9:00 O’CLOCK 


College Section 

Chairman: C. C. Fries, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Popularizing Early English among Undergraduates—Sister Mary Ma- 
deleva, College of Saint-Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Boccaccio to the Teacher of Literature—Charles G. Osgood, Princeton 
University, Princeton, New Jersey 

Regional Literature—Lowry C. Wimberly, editor of The Prairie Schooner, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska , 

Self-Directed Study in Autonomous Courses for Upper Classmen—Albert 
Liddle, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Optional Writing Requirements for Advanced Courses in Literature— 
William A. Eddy, Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire 


Teachers College Section 

Chairman: Carrie Belle Parks, State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania 

Improving the Personnel of English Teachers by Guidance and Selection 
—Ida Jewett, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 

Training for Background in English—Adrian Macdonald, Normal School, 
Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 

The Content of a Methods and Materials Course for High-School Teach- 
ers of English—E. C. Beck, State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan 

Program for Progressive Speech Training—Letitia Raubicheck, Super- 
visor of Speech, New York City 

Problems of Supervision and Administration in Elementary English That 
Suggest Changes in Teacher-Training Curricula—Ernest Horn, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 


High-School Section 
Chairman: M. Aline Bright, High School, Mobile, Alabama 
The Educational! Possibilities of the English Examination—Charles Swain 
Thomas, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Vocabulary-Building—Bernice Powels, Northern High School, Detroit, 





Michigan 

How To Handle Large Classes 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

A Literature Unit on the Motion Picture—Gertrude L. 
School, Abington, Pennsylvania 

A Course in World Literature—B. J. R. Stolper, The Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 





Dora Smith, University of Minnesota, 


Turner, High 


} 
41 Lik 9 A } 


Junior High School Section 

Chairman: Florette McNeese, Classen High School, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 

Initiating Individualization of English in a Large Junior High School 
Aubrey Roberts, Jefferson Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan 

Co-operation with the Fine Arts in Teaching Literary Appreciation 
Merrill Bishop, Supervisor of English, San Antonio, Texas 

English and Vocational Guidance—A. Laura McGregor, Director of Ed- 





ucational Research, Rochester, New York 





Inventories and Pupil-Made Tests—Irvin Poley, Friends School, Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania 
Doing the Whole Job—Mark Neville, Burroughs School, St. Louis, Mi 
souri 
Elementary Section 
Chairman: Frances Dearborn, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 
Maryland 
3asing the Course of Study in English Upon Children’s Interests—Ern- 
est Horn, University of Iowa, lowa City, lowa 
Recent Data on Children’s Interest in Poetry—Helen Mackintosh, Su 
pervisor, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Symposium of Worth-While Practices for Arousing and Discovering Chil- 
dren’s Interest in English: Five-minute talks by the following grade- 
school teachers: 
a) Presenting a Poem—Cora Addicott, Cleveland, Ohio 
b) Selecting Poems—Margaret Crossley, Longfellow School, Erie, 
Pennsylvania 
c) Mimeographed Materials—Ann Gaunt, Dillworth School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 
d) Topics for Composition—Neva German, Jackson School, Youngs- 
town, Ohio 
e) Diversified Reading for Little Folks through the Library Period, 
Wilma Hutchinson, Clifton School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Correct Evaluation of Children’s Interests—Florence Bamberger, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

A Nation-Wide View of the English Curriculum—Bess Goodykoontz, As- 
sistant United States Commissioner of Education, Washington, D.C. 
Extra-Curriculum Section 

Chairman: Joseph M. Murphy, Columbia University, New York City 

Re-enforcing the Curriculum by the Extra-Curriculum—Anne Lane Sav- 
idge, President of the National Association of High School Teachers 
and Supervisors of Journalism, Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska 

School Publications—Lambert Greenawalt, William Penn Senior High 
School, York, Pennsylvania 

The Literary Magazine—Marion Sheridan, New Haven High School, 
New Haven, Connecticut 

A Four-Year Program for School Plays—Jane Keeler, Director of Studio 
Theatre Players, Winners of the Belasco Cup in the National Play 
Tournament 

Public Discussion—Everett Hunt, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania 

Relation of Extra-Curricular Activity to Curricular Aims in Speech—J. 
M. O’Neill, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


SATURDAY NOON, NOVEMBER 29 
LUNCHEON, 12:00 O'CLOCK 
“Creative English” 
Creative Dramatics—Frederic McConnell, director of the Cleveland Play 
house, Cleveland, Ohio 
The How, When, What and What Not of Creative Writing in the Class- 
room—Luella B. Cook, Central High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
The Relation of Creative Writing to College Courses and Publications— 
John T. Frederick, editor of Tie Midland, Lecturer at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, and Notre Dame University, South 
Bend, Indiana 
Exhibits 
First Room: “Creative Writing” 
The exhibit will be arranged to answer these questions: 
1. What Aims Shall Be Set Up? 
What Kinds of Writing Shall Be Encouraged? 
3. What Methods of Stimulation Shall Be Used? 
4. What Part of the Whole Composition or Literature Time Should 
Be Given to This Sort of Work? 


N 
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Second Room: “A Model Classroom” 
1. The University of Chicago High School is preparing a model room 








equipped for free activities under the laboratory method. 


2. The South Philadelphia High School for Girls will send photographs 
of activities in the free classroom of a Daltonized school. 


3. Heritage House will probably be sent by Miss Downing 
Commercial Exhibit 
Booksellers will be permitted to show their wares in a special room 
marked “Commercial Exhibit” at least one hundred feet from any 
Council meeting-room. This exhibit will be censored by the exhibit 
committee. 
EXHIBIT OF CREATIVE WRITING 


Council members are reminded of the Exhibit of Creative Writing to be 





displayed at the Council convention in Cleveland in November. The ex- 
hibit committee wants booklets of original poetry, plays, stories, and 
sketches; school newspapers and magazines which contain creative work ; 
and typed copies of student compositions. Teachers who have made a 


special study of the subject of creative writing should contribute charts 





and posters giving the results of their investigations. The material from 
all levels should be sent to Miss Prudence T. Lanphear, Patrick Henry 
Junior High School, East 123rd Street and Durant Avenue, Cleveland 
Ohio, between October 15 and November 1, 1930. All material is sent at 
owner’s risk, and only bound books will be returned. 
LauRA V. EDWARDS 
Chairman of the Exhibit Committee 
GLENVILLE HicH ScHoo! 
CLEVELAND, OHIO ; 
GOOD-WILL MATERIALS 

The International Relations Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English has prepared a descriptive bibliography of material 
suitable for good-will programs in schools. It includes generous lists of 
plays, pageants, and other materials, with publishers and prices. Copies 
of the bibliography can be secured from E. Estelle Downing, chairman of 
the committee, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. For 
a single copy send six cents in stamps. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE 

The Third Annual Conference of College Teachers of English under 
the auspices of the Department of English of Northwestern University 
was held on the Evanston campus Friday and Saturday, April 18 and 19. 
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The session on Friday morning was concerned with the subject of the 
preparation of teachers of English in secondary schools, especially the re- 
spective rdles of departments of English and of departments or schools of 
education. A committee appointed to consider and report upon the matter 
proposed a program, which, after considerable discussion, was unanimous- 
ly approved by the Conference. It was understood, however, that the pro- 
posed program was to be regarded as purely tentative, that it was to be 
carefully considered by the members of the conference during the coming 
year, and be brought up for definite action at the next meeting. This pro- 
gram is a serious attempt to give the prospective teacher of English the 
essentials of professional equipment without weakening the foundations 
of a sound and truly liberal education. 

The session on Friday afternoon and a great part of that on Saturday 
morning was devoted chiefly to the discussion of the introductory courses 
in composition and in literature. From the presentation of the programs 
and methods now being followed, the discussion of aims and content of 
the various courses offered, the curiosity about them, and the criticism of 
them, it was apparent that teachers of English in the colleges regard these 
introductory courses as their major problem and are keenly interested in 
improving the interest and effectiveness of their teaching. 

In addition to many members of the department of English of North- 
western University, the conference was attended by nearly fifty persons, 
representing more than thirty institutions. 

INTERNATIONAL STUDENT EXCHANGE 

he University of Texas and the University of Mexico have made plans 
for an annual exchange of students and instructors. Mr. E. D. Farmer, a 
rancher of Texas, has given $205,000 to the state university to finance the 
exchange, and the legislature has approved the gift. The interest on this 
money will support eight student scholarships of $1,000 each and also pro- 
vide for four exchange professors each year. 

REPORTS NATION-WIDE TESTING PROGRAM 

Copies of the Sixth Annual Nation-Wide Testing Program conducted 
by the Public School Publishing Company will be sent to readers of the 
English Journal upon request to the Public School Publishing Company 
at Bloomington, Illinois. The report covers the use of the Williams and 
Pressey Reading Tests and the Detroit Mechanical Aptitude Examina- 
tions for Boys and Girls. Over three hundred thousand pupils took part 
in this sixth survey. 
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TREASURE CHESTS—TO LOAN 

During 1927-28 the Committee on World Friendship among Children 
worked out a friendship project with the children of Mexico, to whom boys 
and girls of the United States sent some 25,000 friendship school bags. 
In January of this year Mexican school children made a return gift— 
forty-nine beautifully prepared chests containing displays of Mexican 
resources, products, and the like. These chests are now being shown 
throughout the country and will eventually be housed in the capitals of 
the several states. Any school or city wishing to secure the loan of one 
of these chests should write the Committee on World Friendship among 
Children, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





OUR OWN WHO'S WHO 

John Farrar is thirty-four—author, editor, critic, and lecturer. He was 
first lieutenant with the United States Air Service during the World War. 
Under his stimulating direction the Bookman stepped to the forefront of 
American “quality” magazines and sounded a new note in our growing 
journalistic world. He has published Forgotten Shrines, Songs for Parents, 
and The Magic Sea Shell, and is now senior member of the new firm Farrar 
and Rinehart. 

Carrie Belle Parks (B.A. Syracuse University; A.M. Teachers College, 
Columbia) has had varied experience in all grades, in secondary work, 
and in teacher-training work at Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, the Jamaica 
Training School, New York City, several summer sessions on the staff of 
Teachers College, and is at present at the State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. D. C. Heath will publish soon the preliminary section of 
Study Tests for Literary Understanding, which she is writing in collabo- 
ration with Conrad T. Logan. 

Elizabeth W. Baker is now well known to readers of the Journal as the 
author of the modern texts, Spoken English and How To Teach It, a book 
for high-school and college teachers; Great Speeches, a compilation for 
the junior high school; and Oral English, an original text for high school 
and college recently published by Allyn and Bacon. 

Helen D. Ruhlen (B.Sc., M.A. Ohio State University) has been head of 
the department of English in the Audubon Junior High School, Cleveland, 
for the last four years. Her articles, “Experiments in Testing Apprecia- 
tion” and “The English Curriculum,” published in the English Journal, 
attracted much favorable comment. 

Bonnie Gilbert is now teaching English in the Chattanooga High School. 
She is a graduate of the University of Chattanooga and the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. 
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Russell Thomas (A.B., A.M. University of Michigan) is a graduate 
fellow at the University of Michigan. His article was developed from his 
Master’s thesis on Adverbs of Degree. He was formerly head of the de- 
partment and principal of the Howell (Michigan) High School, and earlier 
assistant in the Bureau of Educational Research, University of Michigan. 

Jean Barsam Temple, now a teacher at the Walden School, New York 
City, has been on the faculties of the Chicago Latin School and the Mod- 
ern School. Her undergraduate work was done at the University of Chi- 
cago. She has published verse in Palms and the Forge. 


COLLEGE EDITION 

Bernard L. Jefferson (A. B. Kenyon College; Ph.D. Princeton Univer- 
sity) has taught English literature and composition at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and Ohio University, and is now chairman of the Freshman rhet- 
oric course at the University of Illinois. He is co-author of Chaucer and 
the Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius, of Essays and Essay Writing: 
Freshman Rhetoric and Practice Book, and of Literary Studies for Fresh- 
man Composition. 

Stith Thompson is professor of English and director of Freshman com- 
position at Indiana University. He is joint author of Royster and Thomp- 
son’s Guide to Composition and Practice Sheets for English Composition, 
and author of books on folk tales, particularly American Indian. 

Paul Mowbray Wheeler (A.B., M.A. Columbia; Ph.D. Johns Hopkins) 
has taught secondary English in Montclair Academy, Blair Academy, the 
McBurney School, and the High School of Commerce, all in the vicinity 
of New York City. Subsequently he taught English at the University of 
Maryland, Georgia School of Technology, Southern College of Lakeland, 
Florida, Goucher College, and Johns Hopkins, where he developed the 
ideas in composition-teaching advanced in his article. 

S. L. Pressey, well-known assistant professor of psychology in the Ohio 
State University at Columbus, has recently been making a series of stud- 
ies of usage and errors in children’s composition. 


PERIODICALS 


Ordinary Folks. By Hughes Mearns. Junior-Senior High School Clear- 
ing House, June, 1930. The pupils of the Lincoln School who produced 
the student work represented in Creative Youth were not a carefully se- 
lected group, nor are the pupils of the Lincoln School hand-picked in 
any way. The pupils in the Lincoln School were selected in the order 
in which they came into the office and applied for admission, supple- 
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mented by a large percentage of free tuition pupils, many of them repre- 
senting problem cases. Further evidence is to be found in the written work 
of the pupils of the class, which is on file for them for three years previous 
to the production of Creative Youth. This product is the usual good, 
fair, and indifferent work that may be matched in any slightly better than 
average school. It took constant, patient encouragement to develop their 
first clumsy native self-expression. Only after confidence was established 
did creative leadership develop. These leaders stimulated their own kind, 
but their very superiority was often depressing to the slow ones. 

“T let my excitement flow all over the place, stirring up everybody, in- 
cluding the faculty,” reported Mearns. Later I learned to lower my stand- 
ard, to simulate excitement over inferior work, to encourage, and even to 
stress the less astonishing output of the others. This improvement in tech- 
nique I learned from Miss Carolyn Zachary, of the Junior High School, 
whose mimeographed magazine was alive with vitality and did not disdain 
the most absurd things. Through a fine sense of balance she kept the chil- 
dren at a high pitch of interest in creative work and at the same time sug- 
gested to them that they might do better. Her fine product, ///ustrations 
of English Work in the Junior High School, was published at Teachers 
College. The standards which she set up—that every honest effort should 
be allowed—are evidently now in control throughout the country, and 
creative writing of every sort is to be found in handmade papers, mimeo- 
graphed magazines, and printed periodicals. The old education set up an 
adult standard. We are now learning that the only standard is one that is 
whole-heartedly set by the young people themselves. Our final results will 
be far ahead of anything the old education could show. Self-expression, 
however, is not enough. The basis of good taste may be built by reading 
aloud or putting into private circulation the work of exceptional children, 
such as Hilda Conkling’s Poems by a Little Girl, Shoes of the Wind, Bar- 
bara Follet’s The House without Windows, David Putnam’s David Goes 
to Greenland, Derick Nusbaum’s Dericim Mesa Verde. To this should be 
added the best recent work of the school bound in permanent printed 
form. 

The Speech Program of a Small High School. By Arthur Second. 
Speech Bulletin, Supplement to Quarterly Journal of Speech, May, 
1930. The Paw Paw (Michigan) High School is supporting an ambitious 
program for its 150 students. Since the inception of the speech depart- 
ment three years ago two complete years of training in speech have been 
instituted, the speech class meeting for forty-five minutes five days a week 
for thirty-six weeks. The first eleven chapters of Woolbert and Weaver’s 
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Better Speech is the text, with Winan’s Public Speaking, Shurter and 
Tower’s Oral English, Hall and Sturgis’ Parliamentary Law used as ref- 
erence and library material. The advanced course is an elective aimed to 
give real preparation for college speech work to students who have dem- 
onstrated average or superior ability in the preliminary course. In this 
advanced work O’Neill and Weaver’s Elements of Speech is the text, with 
The Rhetoric of Oratory, by Shurters, Play Production by Smith, and the 
last three chapters of Better Speech used extensively for reference. In the 
extra-curricular activities, declamation and oratory are avoided, and in 
the debating work extemporaneous style is required in both constructive 
and rebuttal arguments for all of the eight debates of the year. The repre- 
sentative for the extempore-speaking contest is generally chosen from the 
debate squad. Three plays are produced each year: an all-school play in 
the fall, a Junior play in the winter, and the Senior play in the spring. 
Each play is given on Thursday and Saturday nights, with a rehearsal 
Friday. This year Willard Mack’s Kick In was followed by Smilin’ 
Through as the Junior play, and Cappy Ricks was chosen by the Seniors. 
Choice of plays and casting is handled by the coach with no outside help. 

Theme-reading in Written Composition. By John E. Fellows. School 
Review, May, 1930. During the fall of 1929 questionnaire studies were 
made in Iowa to determine the amount of time and the methods of reading 
themes employed by the English teachers of Iowa. The time was found to 
range from one to fifteen hours a week, with an average of six hours, more 
than an hour a day. The significant facts which appear from the collected 
reports of the teachers are: 

(1) More than one-half of the teachers (53.7 per cent) reported that 
an error code was used in correcting themes. (2) Sixty-two per cent of the 
teachers reporting on effective methods considered an error code an effec- 
tive means of aiding pupils to eliminate technical errors in composition. 
(3) Forty-eight per cent of the teachers indicated that they required 
pupils to supply corrected themes. (4) Eighty-five per cent of the teach- 
ers reporting on effective methods considered the requiring of corrected 
themes from the pupils an effective method of securing improvement. (5) 
One teacher indicated that her method of reading themes did not include 
the assignment of a mark nor the indication of the errors. (6) One teacher 
indicated that her technique of reading themes consisted in merely indi- 
cating the mark assigned to the composition without indicating the errors. 
(7) A mean-square-contingency coefficient of 0.799 was found between 
the methods in use and those considered effective by the teachers. 
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Vitalizing Description and Narration for Junior High School Students. 
By Arthur M. Seybold. Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, May, 
1930. Junior high school children live in a world of sense-perception. To 
give them opportunity for achievement four project devices were used for 
producing good narration and description: music, instrumentality of pic- 
tures, pantomimic interpretation, and printed publication. For music, 
pianos, violins, cellos are often accessible to the classroom teacher. In any 
case, victrolas are available. A written or oral expression of Whitman’s 
“O Captain! My Captain!” will be given a suitable atmosphere by Jarne- 
felt’s ““Berceuse,” or atmosphere may be built up by reading the descrip- 
tions of war dances from novels or stories of Indian life. Victor Herbert’s 
Natoma “Dagger Dance”’ played with a fiber needle will fire any junior 
high school group. Motion pictures prove to be too expensive of money 
and time. Slides, too, are expensive. A group of students in the Thomas 
Jefferson High School devised an interesting picture supplement in a social 
studies classroom. They made a historical frieze in panorama on two large 
translucent rolls set in an illuminated stage. Two pupils operated the illus- 
trations, while other members of the committee gave the results of their in- 





vestigations. Opaque projection lanterns with translucent screens give ex- 
cellent results when used in connection with books, magazines, postcards, 
European railway circulars, and advertisements. Dramatization is often a 
stirring stimulus. Children like to write narratives for pantomime, and the 
dynamic force of this primitive medium may be used in many ways: to 
illustrate a poem with paraphrasing, inspire original stories, or give zest to 
a classic by colorful sketches of dramatic incident. Rip Van Winkle, Thi 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Treasure Island, Arabian Nights, and Otto of 
the Silver Hand all lend themselves to this stimulus. Publishing student 
material in magazines, pamphlets, newspapers, and books is only begin- 
ning to be evaluated as a productive force. The effectiveness of this 
method does not lie in the number of youthful geniuses who have been dis- 
covered, but rather in the impetus given toward creative work. 
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CREATING THE SHORT STORY 

In his Creating the Short Story,‘ Henry Goodman has an excellent plan 
for the making of a useful and interesting book. He proposed to write a 
short essay on the art of the short story and prevailing conceptions of it, 
and to use this essay as the introduction to a volume of stories by repre- 
sentative writers, each story to be accompanied by a brief statement by 
the writer as to his conception of short-story writing and his methods of 
work. The result would be, clearly, a book of peculiar interest both to stu- 
dent and to general reader, since it not only would give a general analysis 
of the field of the modern short story and an exhibit of important exam- 
ples, but also would afford insight into the artistic convictions of the writ- 
ers concerned as well as the always fascinating sense of contact with the 
creative process. 

Mr. Goodman has carried out his part of the plan admirably. His In- 
troduction is a fine achievement in highly condensed, clear-cut, and sound 
analysis of the contemporary short story in terms of the forces which have 
produced it: academic tradition and commercial standardization, on the 
one hand, and opposed to these the creative originality of some of our con- 
temporary writers. Mr. Goodman writes well; and this Introduction is so 
interesting a piece of reading that one is not reminded of the great amounts 
of study and of sound thinking which have gone into the making of it. 
Quite apart from the rest of the volume, Mr. Goodman’s essay is a real 
contribution to the current literature of the short story and will well repay 
the attention of anyone interested in the field. 

His selection of stories is admirable, also. Of course no anthologist can 
be expected to please any given reader with every selection. I personally 
should be inclined to quarrel with two or three of Mr. Goodman’s choices. 
On the whole, however, this is a fine collection of stories. I know no text- 
book of strictly contemporary work which I should call so good. 

The disappointing part in Mr. Goodman’s volume is to be found in some 
of the comments contributed by the writers of the stories included, in re- 
sponse to Mr. Goodman’s questions as to their conceptions of the short 
story and their methods of work. Some of the authors represented have 


* Creating the Short Story. By Henry Goodman. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1929. Pp. 508. $2.15. 
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made sincere and thoughtful replies which give very interesting informa- 
tion, throw light on their work, and afford a stimulating contribution to 
the young writer’s study of his problems. Others have been in their replies 
merely facetious. Ring Lardner is avowedly and professionally facetious, 
of course, and the well-known Introduction to “‘How To Write Short 
Stories,” which is reprinted here, is a delightful thing. Still other contrib- 
utors to the volume seem to be more or less seriously bent upon perpetuat- 
ing the old conception of creative writing as a supernatural activity, com- 
parable to witchcraft and divination, the secrets of which are not to be in- 
quired into, much less to be revealed. I have little patience with this point 
of view. I am not convinced of the efficacy of present laboratory methods 
for the investigation of aesthetic problems; but it seems to me that the 
practiced writer who can find in his experience in writing nothing to tell 
which would be interesting and helpful to other less practiced writers is 


1 


surely either peculiarly lacking in capacity for observation and analysis of 
his own activities, or is singularly uncharitable. I have little sympathy for 
the attitude which treats creative writing as a kind of enlightened and re- 
spectable voodooism, and denies the possibility of conveying any of it 
rituals. Personally, I should be heartily ashamed of the comments which 
some of these writers have given Mr. Goodman to accompany their stories. 

In spite of the unfortunate nature of a few of these comments, the book 
is a valuable one and I take pleasure in recommending it to writers and to 
students of writing. I know of nothing else which will serve quite so well 
to show the young writer what situation confronts him in the fiction-pub- 
lishing world of today and how this situation is being met by other writers. 

Joun T. FREDERICK 
EpiITor OF THE Midland 
CHIcAGco, ILLINOIS 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


Let us note first that this book’ is eminently readable. Mr. Chubb’s 
writing possesses a distinctive style. It is ever warm and friendly. Where 
it needs to be, it is pointed and sharp. There is, however, tolerance and 
kindliness throughout. Much of the charm of Mr. Chubb’s writing is re- 
sultant from his wealth of illustration, both from books and from his own 
rich experience. In our pseudoscientific educational age, one is delighted 
to find that there still persist a few writers who dare to be subjective and 

* The Teaching of English (revised and largely rewritten), Chubb, Percival. Mac- 
Millan Co., 1929. 
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personal. Mr. Chubb is one who does not feel it essential to begin every 
other sentence with: “These data prove ... .” 

The scope of the book is large. The several parts deal, suggestively if 
not conclusively, with composition and literature in the primary grades, 
the elementary school, the junior high school, and the senior high school. 
Many phases of the subject are discussed in all four of these divisions. 
There is, therefore, a growth in concept paralleling the developing emo- 
tional and intellectual maturity of the pupil. Mr. Chubb’s aim is not to 
dogmatize either respecting subject-matter or method, but rather to pro- 
vide sound points of view relative to both. The organization of the book 
indicates the author’s feeling that integration is essential between both 
the several school steps and the various subjects in each successive phase. 

One is not startled to find that Mr. Chubb is only mildly amused at the 
well-advertised “‘systems” which attempt to mechanize education. He is 
willing to allow them to boomerang to the accompaniment of their own 
sound and fury. For Mr. Chubb still believes in the importance of the 
teacher. He still conceives of the teacher as something more than a clerk 
or bookkeeper. He knows that the experience called English requires the 
living together of pupils and teachers if it is to function in richer and 
fuller lives during and after school. Recognizing individual differences, 
he feels that varying tastes and capacities can be met in much more 
broadly-educative ways than those of most of the recent cure-alls. 

Some of the most telling parts of the book concern the importance of 
oral reading. Without advocating a return to an overemphasis upon it, 
Mr. Chubb insists that much is lost by our present minimizing of it. He 
feels that in all real literature sound and meaning are in such close har- 
mony that neglect of the ear means lessening of understanding and ap- 
preciation. 

I cannot second too enthusiastically Mr. Chubb’s statement that “No 
literary work was ever written for study, but to be read with understand- 
ing pleasure.” We English teachers have had to be assured that our pu- 
pils “knew something.” We have sometimes called this “getting scholar- 
ship.” And so we have made our literature-reading another informational 
task both with books and their writers. We’ve likely done it partially so 
that we could give objective tests—and be modern. We haven't, on the 
other hand, taken ourselves seriously enough as the happy companions of 
young people in the sheer enjoyment of books. Far from being a flabby 
objective, this latter is thoroughly sturdy and understanding, without the 
remotest kinship to saccharine emotionalism. Literature, Mr. Chubb in- 
sists, must cease being an excuse for sending pupils to encyclopedias, his- 
tories, biographies, just for the sake of giving them something “solid” 
to do. 
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Concerning composition Mr. Chubb feels deeply the necessity of a 
more thoroughgoing and school-wide responsibility relative to our pupils’ 
habits of speech and the fundamentals of their written expression. His 
suggestion is that the English teacher make it known to his pupils that he 
has an eye on their speech and writing in other classes. One might go 
further and say that until every teacher is actively a composition teacher, 
the English teacher’s efforts are foredoomed to partial failure, for if he is 
the only active teacher of composition, he is an empty-handed crusader in 
a lost cause. Howarb FRANCIS SEELY 

OxI0 STATE UNIVERSITY 


A DOZEN A DAY 


A Dozen A Day’ is not, as one might at first suppose, a manual for 
gymnasium instructors, but it is designed, as its subtitle suggests, for in- 
struction in “spelling, punctuation, and grammar.” Just why the exercises 
should contain twelve illustrations each, rather than ten or, say, twenty, is 
a bit difficult to understand, unless it is to conform with an attractive title. 

There are seventy-two pages devoted to spelling, fifty-one of which 


contain a dozen words each, to be learned. Many of these pages are de- 


voted to words taken from classics such as Jvanhoe or The House of the 
Seven Gables. An instructor should teach such proper nouns only when 
and if he requires their use in composition work. This would motivate the 
instruction. Scattered throughout the seventy-two pages are innumerable 
“copying” exercises. All modern psychology would militate against this 
mechanical, dull writing lesson as an incentive to accurate spelling in th 
secondary school. The suggested dictation in connection with the spelling 
lessons is of decidedly more value in that it enables the student immedi- 
ately to apply what he has learned, and to check his own success or failure 
in mastery. 

The punctuation and grammar sections of the book provide a great 
amount of drill material, but the rules are numerous and the copying 
projects interminable. Does it, moreover, really add to the student’s mas- 
tery of the mother-tongue to know that adjectives are classified as ‘“‘de- 
scriptive, numeral, proper, indefinite, possessive, and demonstrative”? 
Would it not be more advantageous to have fewer rules and more emphasis 
upon the common errors made by pupils in the secondary schools? 

S. B. MANDELSTEIN 

Titpen HicH ScHOOL 

CHICAGO 
*A Dozen A Day. By H. H. Wade and J. E. Blossom. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1929. 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


LITERATURE IN GENERAL 


Dear Judas. By Robinson Jeffers. New York: Horace Liveright, 1929. Pp. 20. 


2.50. 


strength of the monk of Point Lobos. To read Robinson Jeffers is to have a demo- 
niacal vision of the chaotic Andes that make up the human spirit. He enters our spirit- 
ual crevasses with the easy steel spring of the mountain man and records every gigan- 
tic contortion of human bitterness and terror with the calm recording eye of Odysseus. 
“The Loving Shepherdess,” he writes, “is the story of a saint going up to a natural 
martyrdom through her incapacity to take thought for herself. ‘Dear Judas’ is a 
series of passion plays presenting new and probable explanations of the mythical char- 
acters and acts of its protagonists.” 

The Poet in the Desert. By Charles Erskine Scott Wood. New York: Vanguard 

Press, 1929. Pp. 145. $2.00. 

Some of our finest American poetry, grounded in a radical social philosophy. The 
author of Heavenly Discourse has written for the thwarted, the dumb, the beaten, 
the robbed, betrayed, consenting, and rebellious human cattle upon whose backs the 
quick, the smart, the clever are borne from birth’s agonies to dusty death. It is for 
these “too compliant ones” that Charles Erskine Scott Wood has written this book. 
The lines are Whitmanian, and small, comfortable people will understand and enjoy 
them as little as they did Leaves of Grass. Such swelling, mountainous books are for 
the new day when life and love will be free and no man will have a mortgage on the 
bread another man eats, the home he lives in, or the leisure hours of his days. 


Sonnets from a Lock Box. By Anna Hempstead Branch. New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. 125. $2.00. 

Here is flash and splendor, full sidereal, magnetic chorals, the crash of planetary 
music, blossomed and leaved with the living flame that sprang from Rose of the Wind. 
“To a Dog” is sharp rejection of immortality that does not embrace all living things; 
“Magic Wood” a child’s singing game with overtones of wisdom and wonder; and 
“Miracle,” wonder upon the discovery of deep friendship. The sonnets have sustained 
power and even the lightest verse is never far from beauty. 


Further Poems of Emily Dickinson. By Bianchi. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 

1929. Pp. 208. $2.50. 

There is fire and wisdom and sadness in these poems which her sister Lavinia for 
some strange Puritan reason withheld from publication. But with all our profound 
admiration for the high qualities of her work and the protective affirmations of her 
spirit, for this sensitive mouse woman those intimate poems arouse pity above all 
else—pity for the child mind and spirit devoured by the grim provincial Puritanism 
of her day, with no thought for the beautiful living that was destroyed. As we marvel 
at the intensity of the wisdom of her poems, we can only wonder sadly what flashing, 
elfin profundities she would have offered us if she had received her love and given him 
holiday. 
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The Galaxy. By Susan Ertz. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. 306. 
$2.50 
The last fifty years of London life is passed in review in this intense story of the 

girlhood, loves, and marriages of Laura Deverell, “a galaxy of scenes and faces and 
delights.” Horace gave her two children, a fortune, and a place in the topmost of so- 
ciety, but, as he predicted, he made her a bad husband and broke her love until it lay 
shattered about them; years later came her meeting with Sendler and the late bloom- 
ing of their love. Patience and the integrity of their passion at last won the right to 
create together. Once more life rose warm and fragrant for them as they moved 
through their beautiful English garden. 

Byron. By Andre Maurois. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1930. Pp. 597. 
$5.00. 

Here is the dramatic story of the English poet told without the shrinking impurity 
complexes characteristic of Victorian biography. Byron’s troubled love affairs are her¢ 
but without distorted Puritan overemphasis. For us there is the irony of the recogni 
tion that this great Englishman is allowed to be himself, at last, within the covers of a 
Frenchman’s book—and that only here has he been given the freedom to walk freely 
and honestly among men, as he struggled to do during his life. 

Emerson, the Enraptured Yankee. By Regis Michaud. Translated from the 
French by George Boas. New York: Harper & Bros., 1930. Pp. 443. $4.00 
The spiritual adventures of Emerson written out of disillusioned tenderness 

heroisme sans glorie. “This book is the history of a thought, of a man whom nothing 

ever came to distract from his task.” 
poraries, with Margaret Fuller, who might have warmed his eternal icy spirit to un 
dying flame—if he had loved her—and with his friends, in the midst of our most criti- 
cal and tragic period of our history—1830-65. The book has been lived, and is written 


Emerson is shown in the midst of his contem- 


with the familiarity of a long friendship too deep for hypocrisy or self-deception—a 


marriage of scholarship and beautiful prose. 


Tolst. y. By Alexander I. Nazaroff. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1929 
Pp. 332. $5.00. 

man’s life—written about that man who is known chiefly as a 

osopher. It is a study of personality suggesting and interpreting 


Eighty years of a 
great writer and phil 
facts and attitudes of his life previously known only to scholars and psychologists 
His childhood, youth, early love affairs, marriage, friendship, and startling conversion 
to new philosophies, all are here 
George Eliot. By J. Lewis May. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1930. Pp 

359. $3.50. 

Biography of the woman who grew to be one of the masters of English prose 
through the encouragement and discerning appreciation of her lover, George Henry 
Lewes. There is less of the Sunday-school myth in this vigorous story of a life and 
more of the warm, exotic woman than the ultrapious biographers of earlier days al- 
lowed. There are amusing bits, too, throughout the work, such as the comment on the 
shock which her later marriage to Mr. J. W. Cross gave the respectable English public, 
who had long accepted her irregular union with Lewes, but these are only amusing 
trifles. Dominantly it is the serious study of one of England’s high intelligences. 
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The Later Years of Thomas Hardy. By Mrs. Florence Emily Hardy. New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 289. $5.00. 

From the publication of Jude the Obscure to Hardy’s death in 1928. In this period 
came the publication of The Dynasts, a number of volumes of shorter poems, and the 
friendly meetings with Swinburne, Meredith, Henry James, Galsworthy, Wells, Bar- 
rie, Sassoon, and Yeats. Most interesting of all are Hardy’s notes quoted extensively 
throughout the work, reflecting the strange personal provincialism and restricted inti- 
mate life of one of our most vigorous and intellectually uncompromising modern nov- 
elists. Certainly Hardy was two men, and the little man is here. The book is evidence 
that a man’s wife may know him less than a casual intelligence reading his books in 
some far corner of the earth. 


The Stricken Deer—or The Life of Cowper. By David Cecil. Indianapolis: 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1930. Pp. 341. $5.00. 

Reminiscences, poems, and letters have been blended and fused to give this recon- 
struction of Cowper’s days the minute ordering of his hours as well as his days and 
years to let us feel the pulse and beat of his solitary thought. Psychological and 
straightforward narrative are blended to relate the story of his defeated and broken 
childhood, his forlorn and troubled life in the harsh schoolrooms of his boyhood days, 
his warm acquaintances with the many women who became his friends, his writing, 
and the strange religious madness that closed him in throughout his life. 

Dowie. By Arthur Newcomb. New York: Century Co., 1930. Pp. 403. $3.50. 

Novelized history of the seer, part mountebank, part charlatan, who was the “First 
Apostle” of the Christian Catholic church and founded the city of Zion on the western 
shores of Lake Michigan. By Dowie’s former editor of Zion Publications. 

The Last Mile. By John Wesley. New York: Samuel French, 1929. Pp. 128. 

Ugly pages from prison life: revolts, guards held as hostages and shot when all ef- 
forts for freedom proved useless, finally suicide of the convict leaders. The Last Mile 
dramatizes this story repeated in a dozen prisons in the land in the last few years. Is 
society responsible for ever increasing murders? What shall be done with the mur- 
derer? Are not these men within prison walls the victims of imperfect conditions upon 
which has been erected a social structure of doubtful security? Here in the staccato 
of machine-gun fire, the whirling arcs of searchlights, the dull crash of falling bodies, 
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and the intolerable ache of futility is a play of punishment and an unspoken appeal 


for social regeneration. 


A Scandinavian Summer. By Harry A. French. New York: Century Co., 1930. 

Pp. 397. $4.00. 

Number seventeen of Franck’s long series of vagabond journeys about the world 
Sweden, Denmark, Lapland, Norway, and Iceland are the subject of this delightful 
discursive narrative of a professional rambler’s observation in the north of Europe. 
Three Masters. By Stefan Zweig. New York: Viking Press, 1930. Pp. 238. 

$3.00. 

In these leaders Zweig finds the true novelist—“an epic master, the creator of an 
almost unending series of preeminent romances.” They have constructed a cosmos 
peopled with the types of their own making, and given it gravitation by which it stands 
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alone. In Balzac Zweig finds the world of society 
in Dostoevski, the world of the One and of the All. Finally, 


as in introduction, but as a sublimation, 
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court, Brace & Co., 1930. 
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Henry James Whistler, Emily Dickinson, Henry Adams, Ambrose | Heart 
and Stephen Crane were great American artists driven to solitude or exile by the in \ 
attention and abuse of the rude Babbitry of the late nineteenth « ry. Their lives Y 
are studied here for the insight into the spiritual life of our America, which fattens its 
literary cattle and drives such men of genius as William Ellery Leonard to mad oO! 
a long search abroad for a literary home. The final chapter i hich Mr. J hson 
surveys the modern American scene and the flight of Ezr id T. S. Eliot to 
England, is too well muscled, firm bodied, and exact to be for eith 
H. L. Mencken or those professorial orators who sing the gl s of the A car 
hearth. t 
Poetry and Poets. By Amy Lowell. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin ( po. Fp 
229; 52.25 
Fifteen unpublished essays reclaimed from the portfolios left by A Lo it 
her death. They are organized into three divisions: four essays on what poetry is and 
how it is made, two en our elder poets, Walt Whitman and Emily Dickinson, and 





seven sketches on some leading contemporar ling John Gould Fletcher, Carl 
Sandburg, D. H. Lawrence, John Masefield, and Edwin Arlington Robinson 
| 
— . , " ° ’ - , ‘ 
The Course of English Classicism. By Sherard Vines. New Yor H 
Brace & Co., 1930. Pp. 160 25 
Seven essays tracing the growth of English clas m and its pe t 
Romantic Revival. | 
Between the Lines. By H. M. Tomlinson. Cambridge, Ma Har- 
vard University Press, 1930. Pp. 51. $1.25 
on . or . ‘ . 4 
The meaning of life, its purpose and ¢ er in the modern 
of this remarkable address on literature delivered before our eastern An I 
versities. 
Copy, 1930. Selected by Lo: Bir Joseph Auslander, Helen Hull, War 
ren E. Schutt, Ernest Brennecke, and Dorothy Scarborough. } \ D 
Appleton & Co 30. Pp. 347. $2.00 
Thirty short stories, six essays and special articles, eight | I Che ] 
selections are the published work of the Writers’ Club of Columbia ¢ y | 
sented as its seventh successive volume. It is not alone a remarkable ant} 
of a successful experiment in the development of artistic talent in composition, valua 
ble as a stimulus for creative-writing clubs the country over, but a fine body of inter 
esting American writing—worthy of attention in the flood of this year’s books 
T; > :] lhe Ruy ‘hb . . ln; cantt 7 M rt Iniv 
Historic Philadelphia. By Charles R. Gardner. Seattle, Washington: Univer- 


0.05. 


sity of Washington Book Store, 1929. $ 
Twelve reproductions of fu 


as Liberty Bell, Carpenter’s Hall, Penn Treaty Park, 


set 


ll-page woodcuts of such historical cer 
and the | 
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are suitable illustrations for use in connection with American literature. Original 
woodcuts, hand-printed and signed by the artist may be obtained by addressing him 
in care of the publisher; size, about four and one-half by six inches; price, $5.00 each. 
The Negro: A Selected Bibliography. Compiled by the 135th Street Branch 

Library, situated in Negro Harlem. New York: New York Public Library, 

Books believed to be essential to understanding present-day Negro life and thought; 
the list provides an opportunity for the Negro to speak for himself whenever possible. 
Death Takes a Holiday. By Walter Ferris. New York: Samuel French, 1930. 


Pp. 151. $2.00 


In this philosophic fantasy Death assumed mortal flesh for a three days’ visit at an 
Italian noble’s villa. He came to study man’s fear of death, but warm, creeping human 
love gave him mortal touch and he ended his holiday longing for the flower of wom- 


n’s beauty. The text given here was played by Ethel Barrymore. 
Yale One-Act Plays. Edited with a Foreword by George Pierce Baker. New 
7) lacta fen ha , ay 7 Tax +47 uur ! 
ix one-act plays selected from the product of the play-writing courses of the 
Drama Department of Yale University for the last four years. 
Out of the Night: A Mystery Comedy in Three Acts. By Harold Hutchinson 
argery Williams. New York: Samuel French, 1929. Pp. 132. $0.75. 


Daddies. By John L. Hobble. New York: Samuel French, 1929. Pp. 131. 


A four-act comedy of the relapse of a set of determined bachelors. 
- 
Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall. By Paul Kester. New York: Samuel French, 
Pn ras fae 
2 i IO2 DO.7 5. 


4 romantic four-act drama constructed from Charles Major’s novel. 


In Chambers. By Ellis O. Jones. New York: Samuel French, 1929. Pp. 20 


A spirited melodrama of the courts and social injustice—in one act. 


D, 


The Stroke of Nine. By Ellis O. Jones. New York: Samuel French, 1929. Pp. 


Peanuts, Faint Heart, Getting Los Angeles, and Real Antiques. By Ellis O 


x’ P male © “~ Tr . a “tg a a mere 

Jones. New York: Samuel I rench, 1929. $0.30 a piece. 
’ 
Four or t farce comedies bound separately 


The World Outside and The Set of the Sail. By Beulah Bailey Woolard. New 
York: Samuel French, 19209. 
Two plays designed for senior class day—bound separately. 
Behind Dark Spaces. By Melville Cane. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1930. Pp. 80. $2.00. 


Poems by the author of January Gardens. 
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TEACHING 
The Command of Sentence Patterns. By Dwight E. Sheffield. Chicago: Scott, 

Foresman & Co., 1930. 

This is a grammar which makes one oi the first intelligent attempts to use the sci- 
entific forms of sentence analysis proposed by Jespersen and Sweet. The book is per- 
haps a little needlessly new in its preference for terminology that is not conventionally 
known, but it rarely goes beyond the recommendations of the Joint Committee on 
Grammatical Nomenclature. Teachers must learn this new way of looking at sentence 
analysis. It is the coming thing. 


Speak the Speech. By Barrett H. Clark. Seattle: University of Washington 

Book Store, 1930. Pp. 31. $0.65. 

A defense of our American dialects and a spirited attack on those purists an 
formers who advocate Public School Standar | I 
cates of syndicated stage speech will meet bristling spears here. Broadcasting has 
made the issue so critical that purists among speech teachers must soon answer this 
broadside or close out their business. 


Creative Dramatics. By Winifred Ward. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1930. 


Pp. 304. $2.25. 


Source-book information in planning and directing courses in creative dramatics 
for the upper grades and the junior high school. Original dramatizations, panto- 
miming and dramatizing literature, and outlining of specific courses, with suggested 
material and methods, costuming, the stage and the equipment, assembly programs, 
children’s theaters, and lists of plays and books are all treated. Two complete exam- 
ples of class dramatization are given. A number of interesting phot iphs and 


sketches illustrate the leading features. 
Good Times for All Times. By Nina B. Lamkin. New York: Samuel French, 
1930. Pp. 377. $4.00. 
What shall we do? is a question that everyone asks sometimes, and most of 
frequently. Do you need a program for one of the holidays? For school? A chil- 
dren’s club? A woman’s club? A play, a minstrel show, a festival, a carnival, a 


, a contest, or an entertainment ? 





pageant, a picnic program, a ceremonial, a g 
You will find them here with many others in sufficient variety to meet a multitude 


of needs. What to do, when to do it, and how to do it is the subject of s cyclope- 


dia of entertainment prepared for teachers, playground directors, and recreation 
workers. Amateur and professional alike will find it useful. 


The Fine Art of Reading. By Samuel E. Rogers. Boston: Stratford Co., 19209. 

This is a fine, lively account of what ought to happen when minds come to grips 
with the experiences in books. Many of Mr. Rogers’ pages will make you angry—he 
likes to do that—almost every page will startle you with something new or some- 
thing differently said, to go on thinking about. The book would be of great value 
for the better pupils in the last years of high school. It is invaluable for college stu- 
dents and for teachers. 

S. A. LEONARD 
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Modern Acting. By Helena Chalmers. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1930. 

Pp. 151. $2.00. 

Modern acting as taught in the best theatrical schools is the core of this handbook 
by the instructor in makeup of the American Academy of Dramatic Art. “Speak 
Out,” “A Graceful Body,” “Vocal Quality,” “Things an Untrained Beginner Should 
Know,” Jargon of the Theatre,” and “Stage Business” are chapter headings which 
indicate the wide range of treatment. 


Map of the History and Romance of Wyoming. By Paul M. Paine and Grace 
Raymond Hebard. To be secured from Paul Paine, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York 
A map and guide to book titles and historic places of Wyoming. Through the 

state passes the Oregon Trail and the Great Divide; it is the home of Yellowstone 

Park, the Grand Tetons, Jackson’s Hole, the Big Horn, and the Song of Hugh Glass. 

The map is a decorative and useful feature for the literature classroom. On it may 

be located significant events in history and the exact spots from which grew our 

western literary masterpieces. 

Map of Good Stories. By Paul M. Paine and Grace Raymond Hebard. To be 
secured from Paul Paine, Syracuse Library, Syracuse, New York. 

Scores of geographic sources of famous American volumes are noted on this literary 

? 


map of the United States. Appropriate illustrations make this a valuable adjunct for 


the literature classroom, the library, or the equipment of the English teacher. 
Do You Know English Literature? By Blanche Colton Williams and John 
Macy. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1930. Pp. 597. $3.50. 
Questions and answers in English literature for students and general readers are 
furnished in this reference and review volume. The chronological method is used 
from the beginning through Stevenson and Dobson. 


YT 


Shall I Go to Coll 


Pub Co , 1930 


ege? By Lonzo Jones. Bloomington, Illinois: Public Schoo! 


A self-rating pamphlet which wiil help students in high school determine whether 
they have the qualities and preparation which are likely to lead to successful college 
life. 

The Art of Reading. By A. R. Orage. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1930. 
Pp. 349. $1.50. 

Varied and delightful essays on the joys and profits of intelligent reading, with 
notes by an expert in aesthetics. 

What Pittsburgh High School Seniors Read. By Anne Campbell Rinehart. 
Pittsburgh: Henry C. Frick Educational Commission, 1930. Pp. 83. 
Reporting a recent study of literary interest among Pittsburgh secondary stu- 

dents. 

The Grammarian and His Material. Pamphlet 75. By J. M. Wattie. Oxford: 
Great Britain at the University Press. Pp. 16. 


Early history and modern attitudes. 
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TEXTS AND READINGS 
Elements of English Composition, Books I and II. By Stella S. Center and 

Ethel E. Holmes. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1929. 

Pupils of seventh- and eighth- and ninth-grade age levels are the foci of atten 
tion in these volumes developed for the junior high school. In all three books, Eng- 
lish is thought of as speaking, listening, reading, and writing, and the composition 
activities are chosen from actual situations which confront pupils in the school, the 
home, or on the playground. The books are organized to provide for pupils of vary- 
ing mental abilities on the basis of minimum essentials and increased enrichment. 
Initiative is stressed, and there are numerous self-measuring devices, preliminary 
tests, and provision for review and drafting of problems by the pupils. The models 
selected are such as will appeal to junior high school pupils and are from unused 
sources. The treatment of grammar is functional and developed through the use of 
intensive drill materials and frequent review. Chapters are divided on the unit basis, 
but with a flexible organization for readjustment to meet the requirements of local 
situations. Numerous clear action photographs are woven into the text to provide 
stimulus and illumination for methods and devices. 

Elements of English Composition. Book III. By Stella S. Center and Ethel E 

Holmes. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1930. 

Volume III of the series is designed for the ninth grade in either junior or senior 
high school. It is a complete modern text of drill materials based upon but inde 
pendent of the first two books and providing additional material adapted to later 
needs. Part I deals with spoken and written composition in informal situations; 
Part II, with formal pupil needs; and Part III stresses the mechanics of reading, 
speaking, and writing. Such typical life-situations as giving directions, making ex- 
planations, conducting a meeting, telling stories, making club programs, holding con- 
versations, writing social letters, and various types of reading make up the activities 
which are the core of the book. Illustrative material is drawn from such popular 
contemporary sources as the work of Barrie, Dorothy Canfield, Mark Twain, and 
Conrad, all selected with the limitations of young people in mind. 


> 


Adventures in American Literature. Edited by H. C. Schweikert, Rewey Belle 
Inglis, and John Gehlmann. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1930. Pp 
I,004. 

Readings in American literature aimed for the Sophomore year of the high school 
and based upon the principles of Foerster’s The Reinterpretation of American Litera- 
ture. The selections are arranged by literary types, each one introduced by a modern 
selection of immediate appeal; chronological arrangement is then followed. The 228 
selections have been drawn from eighty outstanding authors, and include numerous 
choices from biography and drama and two innovations: “Humorous Prose” and 
“Folklore.” Sixteen of the selections are abridged. There are section introductions, 
study questions, and suggestions following each literary unit. Two hundred pages 
at the end of the book are devoted to the history of American literature, organized 
around biography. This last section is enlivened by a number of informal photo- 


graphs, 
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Chief Contemporary Dramatists. Third Series. Edited by Thomas H. Dickin- 
son. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1930. Pp. 698. $3.75. 

Twenty plays from the recent drama of the United States, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Austria, France, Italy, Spain, Russia, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, the Yiddish 
Theater, and Scandinavia are included in the third of this famous series of drama 
collections. In the three books fifty-eight highly selected plays are now available. 
“The Emperor Jones,” “In Abraham’s Bosom,” “Juno and the Paycock,” Capek’s 
“R.U.R.,” and Pirandello’s “Naked” are included in volume three. 


Readings in Community Life. By Howard C. Hill. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1930. 
Pp. 640. $1.80. 
Imaginative, informational, and interpretative readings dealing with the elements 
activities. Arranged on the plan used in the author’s Community Civics. Such chap- 
ters as “How We Live Together,” “The Family and the Home,” “The Church and 


1 
i 


Religion,” “Paying the Bills,” and “Being a Good Citizen” indicate the point of 


view. There is comparatively little belles-lettres. 


Junior English. Books I, II, and III. By Rose Buhlig. Boston: D.C. Heath & 


Co., 1923 and 1930. Pp. 320. 


The fundamentals of functional grammar and composition, supplemented with 
ample practice material, comprise the fundamental content of these junior high 
school composition texts. Major emphasis is given to the development of sentence 
sense throughout the books: In Volume I, the simple sentence; Volume II, the com- 
plex sentence; Volume III emphasizes and extends the work given in Volumes I and 
II and ties up the work on phrases and clauses with the work on sentence sense. 
Much practice is provided in correct usage of verb forms and cases of pronouns. All 
three books afford much practice material on these fundamental parts of speech. 
Games have been introduced where experience has shown that they are useful, par- 
ticularly in seventh-grade classes. Preliminary, or appraisal tests, are provided, de- 
signed as a means for dividing classes into X, Y, Z groups, and provision is made 
for socialization in mechanics drills. Self-remedial tests have been organized for use 
at the close of each unit. There are strong chapters on letter-writing in each volume, 
and for those who still wish to employ such technique, a chapter devoted to sen- 


tence analysis and diagraming. 


Writing for Print. By Harry Franklin Harrington and Evaline Harrington. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1929. Pp. 312. 
This first revision of Writing for Print emphasizes the original viewpoint of the 
work, a focus upon the high-school newspaper, the urge to write on familiar things 
and share in the daily comradeship of the community through the medium of the 


printed page. 


English Composition. By May McKitrick and Marietta Hyde West. New 
York: American Book Co., 1930. Pp. 595. 
Features of this secondary-school composition text are: a steady progression in 
the development. of the difficulty of the material through gradation of vocabulary, 
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references to the changing social background, and differentiation of drill and content. 
The book is organized on the unit basis so that two semesters’ work may be adapted 
to local conditions of varying levels of ability. Additional drill material on the more 
difficult lessons is furnished in the Appendix, with a summary of the major essen- 
tials of grammar, sentence structure, and mechanics. The authors have made an 
effort to appeal to the social instinct, practical desires, creative ability, and personal 
interests of high-school people in both choice of material and method of presentation. 


The Story of the Theatre. By Glenn Hughes. New York: Samuel French, 

1930. Pp. 422. $3.00. 

A revision of a classic history of theatrical art from the beginning to the present 
day notable for its union of scholarship and entertaining style. This moderately- 
priced edition should find a place in every library and promises to be widely used 
in drama classes. 


Your Language. By E. C. Cline. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1930. Pp. 


a 
255- $1.20. 


An elementary survey course in the English language, suitable for junior and 


senior high schools. 


Glimpses into the World of Science. Edited by Mary Geisler Phillips and Wil- 

liam Henry Geisler. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 1929. Pp. 337. 

Readings in science aimed to arouse and hold the interest of young people. The 
subjects cover such fields as scientific experiment, biological chemistry, astronomy, 
bacteriology, nature study, geology, electricity, and anthropology—all from the 
viewpoint of the scientists and thinkers who did the work. Pasteur, Alfred Wallace, 
William James, J. Arthur Thomson, Roosevelt, Franklin, Mills, Jordan, and Agassiz 
are represented. 

Prairie Song and Western Story. By Hamlin Garland. Chicago: Allyn & Ba- 

con, 1929. Pp. 368 
] 


Stories, essays, poems, and autobiographical sketches drawn from Hamlin Gar- 


land’s complete works to portray the march of settlement in the Middle West. The 
selection of material was made in co-operation with Hamlin Garland and in vivid 
parallel shows the progress of the fortunes of the Garland and MacClintock fami- 
lies, typical settlers who developed our Middle Border. Much of the material is pub- 
lished for the first time in a textbook. Questions and topics for stimulus, a list of un- 


usual words, and suggestions for further reading are provided in an Appendix. 


A Christmas Carol and The Cricket on the Hearth. By Charles Dickens. Edited 

by Eleanor Tourison. Chicago: Allyn & Bacon, 1929. Pp. 349. 

Prepared for junior high school use with definite directions for dramatic presenta- 
tion, and dramatization of enough of the “Christmas Carol” to solve the problem of 
the Christmas entertainment. In the Appendix in addition to the usual questions are 
accounts of customs in England at Christmas time, with suggestions for tableaux and 
bits of pageantry. Well illustrated with a number of cuts. 
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Olive, Cypress and Palm. Compiled by Mina Curtiss. New York: Harcourt, 


Brace & Co., 1930. Pp. 296. $2.50. 
I 


An anthology of love and death from Chaucer to Robert Bridges and Emily Dick- 


inson. Writers born after 1850 have 


been excluded because of the definite change in 


attitude toward death that has taken place as the result of the publication of The 
Origin of Species. The arrangement is by mood rather than by chronology. 


Master Vergil. Compiled and edited by Elizabeth Nitchie. Boston: D. C. 


Heath & Co., 1930. Pp. 115. 


An anthology of poems in English on Vergil and Vergilian themes by important 
English and American poets. Ben Jonson, Pope, Wordsworth, Marlowe, Chaucer, 
Spencer, Lydgate, and William Ellery Leonard are among the poets represented in 


this tribute to the greatest of the Latins. 


The Magic Spear. Compiled by Mary McSkimmon and Virginia Lynch. Bos- 


ton: Allyn & Bacon, 1929. Pp. 343. 


Readings from contemporary literature and the traditional classics featuring bio- 
sseahdek sketches, short stories, essays, and a one-act play bearing on aspects of 


character education. These dramatic moments in actual lives involve significant 
crises and are designed to assist the junior high school pupil as he forges his philoso- 
phy of life. Barrie, Van Dyke, Thomas Nelson Page, Michael Pupin, William Allen 
White, Selma Laegerloff, Dickens, and Meredith are represented in the Table of 


Contents. Questions and topics for study 


and a selected list of books for supple- 


mentary reading are provided. Silhouettes and line drawings provide illustration. 





Correct 


Leach E nglish 
The New Way 


by THE KEY METHOD 


1. Simplify your work 
2. Save your time 
3. Make your pupils sure 


3 Sure- Way English Books 


Bridget T. Hayes and Esther R. Challman 


GRAMMAR (7th and 8th Grades) $1.48 
MINIMUM ESSENTIALS OF CORRECT ENG 
LISH (High Schools) Paper 80 
Cloth 1.32 
PUNCTUATION BOOK (A Work Book) 
(7th to 12th ¢ 1 48 
2s5°¢ unt to Schools, plus carriage 


CORRECT ENGLISH SERVICE 
Young Quinlan Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Enclosed find $ for__ “= Grammar 

—_____ Minimum Essentials Punctuation Book 

0 I am a Sup’t. 0 Iam a Teacher 
a aiiatgiiiiiintin 
Address __ 





Send for Courtesy Copy py sof W inged W “ords, ath Ves 





The complete outline of 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
ON A SINGLE CHART! 


At your finger tips—ready in simple chart outline form, 
the entire subject of English grammar. Makes teach- 
ing simpler—learning easier. Shows all parts of speech, 
classifications, declensions and inflections with exam- 
ples. Kinds of sentences, clauses and phrases—all 
shown in simple chart form. Used extensively by 
prominent teachers and professors everywhere. An 
ideal reference chart for the English room—always 
available, always handy for instant reference. Recom- 
mended by the Joint Committee on Grammatical No- 
menclature. Sold only on tapebound, heavy manila 
paper, with eyelets ready for hanging. Price $3.00 
Order in any quantity or send for Circular HH6C 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


3333 Elston Ave. Chicago 
































WHICH SCHOOL 


Expert Advice on the Best School for Your Boy or Girl 


For 15 years Porter Sargent has helped parents the 
country over with their educational aol lems. 

Through an experienced staff of educators, we main- 
tain an intimate, personal acquaintance with hundreds 
of schools. Confidential reports come from parents 
whoee children we have placed in schools. 

Free Catalogs of camps and schools on request. 

Consultations on a professional basis. 


HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


14th Edition, 1248 pages, 4000 schools—$6.00. A Guide 
Book for Parents. An Annual Review of the Private Schools. 


HANDBOOK OF SUMMER CAMPS 
7th Edition, 709 pages, 4000 camps—$5.00. An Annual 
Suroey. A Critical Description of 4000 Summer Camps. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Bescon Street, Boston, Mass. HAYmarket 0737 



























Just Published— Book Ill 


READING FOR APPRECIATION 


By WILLIAM E. GRADY, District Superintendent, Board 
of Education, New York City, and PAUL KLAPPER, 


Professor of Education, College of the City of New York 


Making a Complete Series 
For the 7th, 8th and oth Grades 
Or the Junior High School 


This attractive new series (first consisting of Book I, parts I and II, for 
the seventh grade, and Book II, parts I and II, for the eighth grade) has 
just been completed by the addition of Book III, a unit for the 9th grad 
or the third year of the Junior High School. This book follows the same 
general lines and objectives as the earlier readers, aiming to develoy 
the pupil a true appreciation of literature by presenting an exceptionall 
fine selection of prose and poetry, both English and American. 


Book I, each half, $.88 Book II, each half, $.88 Book III, $1.08 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS proxies: 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 











A TEXTBOOK AND ACCOMPANYING TESTS 





Studies in Grammar ; Tests 








By Series A and B Series C and D 
MABEL C. HERMANS 

have been prepared by Miss Hermans, 
is a textbook which asks the pupil to based on each Problem in the text 
look at grammar from a new standpoint, These may be administered as the study 
i.e., to be his own taskmaster. Made up of each unit is completed, and reveal the 
of twenty Problems, the sentence being success with which the pupil has worked 
the basis of study, the pupil takes up the out his Problems, also providing for in- 
parts of speech from the point of view of dividual differences. Each pupil is en- 
mistakes most commonly made. A key couraged to work at his own speed. A 
provided at the end of the text permits 5 key for these Tests is provided for the 
the pupil to measure his own progress. > teacher. 

HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC. 

1 Park Ave. 6 Park St. 2626 Prairie Ave. 149 New Montgomery St. 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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